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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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The United States and the Uncommitted World 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy* 


It is an honor and a privilege to participate in 
this 57th National Convention of the Zionist Or- 

anization of America. It is an honor because 

know this organization reflects some of the finest 
ideals of the American Jewish community. It is 
a privilege because of the opportunity it affords 
to emphasize the appreciation and understanding 
of our Government for these ideals. Perhaps, as 
in all things, it is necessary from time to time to 
restate the obvious, and I presume that friendly 
interest necessitates restatement often dealing 
with problems such as the Jewish problem. Rec- 
ognition of its difficulties and complexities leads 
to a better understanding all around. I can say 
of my associates in the Department of State who 
regularly deal with ramifications of the problem 
that they are affected by sympathy and Ean to 
effect solutions which are in the basic interest of 
the Jewish community and of our country and, in 
working for these solutions, there is no desire im- 
properly to interfere in the internal affairs of any 
state. 

In agpoosns these problems I think that we 
in the Department of State are conscious that the 
Jewish community is not seeking favors and above 
all that its desire is for peace. Some of us who 
served in central Europe in the immediate postwar 
years and who were witnesses to the tragic circum- 
stances affecting the destinies of many thousands 
of Jews who literally were gasping in their eager- 
ness to seek a homeland understand what peace and 
security mean for the Jewish community. In visit- 
ing some of the former concentration camps imme- 
diately after the cessation of hostilities in 1945, I 
know that I gained a clearer insight into the rea- 
sons why a homeland was so precious to this sorel 
tried community. I remember, too, a meeting wit 
the Jews assembled in the camps at Berlin in 
1945—about 7,000 of them—on the occasion of 
their Memorial Day, when with General Clay I at- 
tended their Memorial Day services. The grief 





* Address made before the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica at New York, N.Y., on June 24 (press release 346). 
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of these unfortunate people, all of whom had lost 
close relatives under tragic circumstances and had 
assed through the worst forms of degradation and 
itter experience, is not easily forgotten. Psy- 
pe shan 4 what buoyed them up was a vision of 
a pee ed where they could enjoy the exercise of 
their faith and age-old customs in independence 
and safety. Knowing something of this back- 
ground and having seen at firsthand the incredible 
oe and the ordeal through which they 
assed, I wish them well and hope that in the 
ee ha of the world community they will find 
that happiness and prosperity for which they 
strive. 
Perhaps on this occasion it might not be inap- 
re for me to discuss with you and as of 
irect interest to the aims of your organization 
some of the considerations which are involved in 
the psychological divisions of the world today. 


Psychological Divisions of the World 


To a well-informed group such as this there 1s 
no need to emphasize the fact that Soviet com- 
munism—or Communist imperialism—affects 
every major problem of foreign policy. One re- 
sult of this situation is the division of the peoples 
of the modern world into three groups from a 
psychological standpoint. 

irst, there are those persons who are actively 
engaged in defending the free world from sub- 
version and aggression. We understand their out- 
look, at least Thaps we do, since we belong to this 
group. We know that there is plenty of room for 
different points of view within it, for here there is 
no deadening drive toward uniformity. These 
differences, moreover, can be harmonized by vol- 
untary effort. The basic attitudes are similar, and 
the goals we seek are essentially the same. 

Second, there are those persons within the Com- 
munist bloc. We know the ruthless uniformity 
which their leaders impose. We know that the 
combination of materialistic philosophy and dic- 
tatorship which characterizes these countries tol- 
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erates no deviation from uniformity. We are 
sadly aware of the persecution visited upon Jews 
still behind the Iron Curtain because of their de- 
votion to the God of their fathers. Whether a 
man is a principal or a pawn in the drive of Com- 
munist expansion, he can commit no greater sin 
than to think freely or to differ from those about 
him. 

Because of the uniform mold into which the 
masses are pressed, we know what they will do 
and what they will say—regardless of nationality 
or tongue. 

But the certainty of purpose which gives direc- 
tion to our own outlook is not yet a characteristic 
of a third group of peoples—those who inhabit 
areas of the world which by and large, and as 
incredible as it may seem, are not yet committed 
in the struggle against Communist imperialism. 

This uncommitted world includes much of 
Africa, of the Near and Middle East, and of parts 
of Asia. It is an area of violent geographic con- 
trasts—harboring, for example, the greatest known 
concentration of oil in the world and the largest 
deserts on the face of the globe. It is also an area 
of economic disparity, of unbelievable poverty 
for many and inconceivable wealth for a few. 
And it is an area in which the peoples are vastly 
different—in race, religion, language, and outlook. 
In referring to this area as “uncommitted” I am 
fully aware that some individuals and certain 
countries in this region actively support the free 
world. But these persons and nations are not able 
to exert their full influence, since the area as a 
whole has not firmly decided its course in the 


struggle against communism. 
The attitude of these uncommitted peoples is 
full of paradoxes: Almost all live in underdevel- 


oped areas. They admire or envy our strength, 
and some would like our aid. Yet because they 
are either still in a dependent status, or newly in- 
dependent, they are often swayed by suspicions of 
the major powers. This sensitivity about their 
freedom frequently leads them to a second con- 
tradiction. They fail to distinguish between 
Soviet promise and practice. Sometimes they 
believe that the hand which the Communists ex- 
tend to them is offered in friendly helpfulness, 
when in reality it is designed to subjugate them. 


Diversity and the Uncommitted World 


One hallmark of the uncommitted world is its 
diversity—and this diversity is both a delicate 
problem for American foreign policy and a tre- 
mendous opportunity. 

We know that diversity can be a source of great 
strength. The United States itself demonstrates 
this fact. The fabric of our life would be less rich, 
and our well-being diminished, if we had not 
received peoples of many cultures, languages, and 
religions. 
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I am sure that your great Zionist Organizatioy : 
has found that its efforts have been reinforced by Pres! 
the fact that those from many countries and diffAV!V 
ferent walks of life have contributed to its ricy 1”. 
development. Dr. Weizmann, in his excellen of sti 
autobiography Z’rial and Error, records some off!o0 
the problems created by differing approaches tq@p2!t 
Zionism. At the same time, it is clear that withouw illust: 
a variety of supporters Dr. Weizmann’s effort 
would have been far less fruitful. 

There is no doubt but that modern Israel ha 
also gained from the rare variety of peoples wh¢ 
have been drawn to it. Without these many talent@! 
Israel perhaps could not have accomplished near] 
as much as it has during the 6 short years since its 
establishment. 

We know from this experience that diversity car 
be a source of strength, that the sum of man 
different abilities is greater than their total num§! 
ber. We cherish the fact that in the free worl 
diversity need not weaken our capacity to oppose 
Communist imperialism. 

Of the many problems which the diversity of the 
uncommitted world poses for American foreigt 
policy, the most important seems to be: How can 
we help these peoples make their diversity a source 
of strength rather than weakness? ow Cal 
diversity be a bulwark of their freedom and no 
an open sesame of an invitation to Communis 
penetration ? 

The problem, of course, takes different forms 
In South Asia, for example, India and Pakistan 
are neighbors and were formerly under one admin 
istration. Their religions and political orienta 
tions, however, are vastly different. Recently thélys. p 
predominantly Moslem Pakistan has taken a clea 
stand with the free world through its treaty with} In 
Turkey and its aid agreement with the Unitedjtude « 
States. India continues to retain a certain aloof4areas 
ness from the struggle to prevent Communist} No 
expansion. One problem is how these two greatjpeop! 
nations may harmonize their different viewpointsJ"S. _| 
so that they can play a role in the world which is} ¥orlc 
commensurate with their size, their great talents, where 
and their enormous potential. such | 

In the Near East, Israel and its Arab neighbors a 
follow greatly different ways of life. There is front 
no doubt where the majority of the people of the “- 
area stand in the struggle against Soviet expan} 
sion. The area as a whole, however, cannot be th 

. withe a 
come a vigorous partner in the free world until tai 
greater progress is made toward creating peaceful 
relations among the Near Eastern nations. A _ 
major problem is how to transform the energy ane 
consumed in dispute among neighbors into more gam 
constructive channels, so that the welfare of the Th 
area can be more effectively safeguarded. One of . 
the many steps which we believe will lead in this vy y 
direction is the United Nations plan for the unified]” ry 
development of the Jordan Valley, on which Mr. ee 
Eric Johnston, as special representative of the}. "™! 
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1 difgAviv during the past week. areal 
; rich In Africa, the problems attending diversity are 
ellen#of still a different nature. Certain countries have 
ne ofong been independent and have taken an active 
es tqpart in the free world. I can think of no more 
thoyfillustrious example of this than Ethiopia, whose 
ffort4 Emperor is now visiting the United States. But 
much of Africa is less fortunate. It is dominated 
by poverty and haunted by racial antagonism. 
Much of the African problem is how to keep the 
many opposing forces of this great continent with- 
in the framework of orderly progress, so that its 
people may in the future avoid Communist domi- 
nation. 
ycam This diversity presents us with another kind of 
many problem—the need to adopt a special attitude in 
numsthe conduct of our foreign policy toward the un- 
worl@committed world. Since conditions vary widely 
pposg from country to country, and the peoples are 
equally diverse, there is no blueprint which will 
of the fit even a majority of the situations. Greater 
reiom Patience is needed to harmonize the points of view 
y camiound there with our views and the requirements 
of our policies. When the areas of difference are 
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+ capi large—as they frequently are in these countries— 
d noe must often go slower than we would like. We 


must recognize the truth, so deftly described by 
Harold Nicolson in his book on diplomacy, that 
a foreign policy will fail if it does not clearly com- 
prehend the aspirations of other peoples and take 
them carefully into account. 
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U.S. Policy in the Uncommitted Areas of the World 


In these circumstances, then, what is the atti- 
tude of the United States toward the uncommitted 
areas of the world ? 

No one questions the fact that the fate of the 
peoples in these areas is extremely important to 
us. Not only would their loss to the Communist 
world be an immeasurable blow to freedom every- 
where, but also the diversity which gives them 
such potential would be crushed under dictatorial 
uniformity. The United States is interested in 
doing whatever it may to prevent these countries 
from falling prey to Communist imperialism. 

1. It seeks to fashion the elements of security, 
% bef’? that peaceful strengthening of the countries of 
until the area may be possible. If this condition is ob- 
cofyl} 2ned, there will then exist a sufficiently strong 
a framework within which diverse peoples, reli- 
rergyp sons: cultures, and points of view can interact 
mal without fear of the chaos which would invite 
f they ommunism. Rispe: 
ne off Lhe need for such elemental security is obvi- 
: this) USly acute in Southeast Asia. Whatever course 
rified}°! action may eventually evolve—whether as a 
: Mr jtesult of the Geneva Conference, the appeal of 
e the Thailand to the United Nations, or some form of 
united action—the underlying interest of the 
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United States is to promote a favorable political 
stability in the area. Only through such stability 
can the peoples of the area develop freely and 
enjoy the diversity which gave their ancient cul- 
tures such distinction and their present life real 
meaning. 

A similar motive underlies our approval of the 
treaty of Turkey and Pakistan in the Middle East. 
We believe, as do these countries, that the first step 
toward security in the area is to provide a de- 
fensive arrangement which will do two things: 
make use of the resources immediately available 
and pave the way to adherence by other like- 
minded countries. This is an arrangement which 
threatens no one. There is no intention on the part 
of these nations to pressure any of their neighbors 
into joining or supporting it. But there is pre- 
sented the opportunity for others to strengthen 
their security without sacrificing their individual 
character. 

2. Closely related to the desire to see greater 
security in these areas of the world is our policy 
of promoting solutions to the various disputes 
which prevent full cooperation among the peoples 
who live there. This desire applies to all disputes, 
whatever their nature. We earnestly hope that 
India and Pakistan can work out a solution to 
the Kashmir problem, since as long as it remains 
unsettled it will hold back peaceful development of 
the South Asian subcontinent. We continue our 
effort of cooperation in seeking a settlement of 
the Iranian oil issue. We oa forward to the 
time when the Suez Base dispute may be resolved 
satisfactorily. Naturally we are deeply disturbed 
by the tension existing between Israel and the Arab 
States. Perhaps the problem is too complex, and 
the fears and frustrations too deep-seated, to make 
possible the immediate attainment of formal peace, 
but we earnestly seek the emergence of peaceful 
relationships. We try to encourage every possible 
action which could lead in that direction—whether 
it be full and effective support of the U.N. Truce 
Organization, development of the Jordan Valley, 
a solution of the Palestine refugee problem. We 
view with great concern the tensions existing in 
some parts of Africa. We hope that peaceful so- 
lutions may be found for the racial antagonisms in 
some African areas. The same desire to see peace- 
ful evolution, rather than tension and terrorism, 
applies to our attitude toward North Africa. 

3. A third way in which the United States is 
trying to help the uncommitted world is through 
our program of economic assistance. Except for 
the fact that we will assist no country to become 
an aggressor, we require no one to agree with us 
completely in order to receive aid. Instead we are 
prepared—within the obvious limits of our domes- 
tic and globai responsibilities—to provide tech- 
nical assistance and help for economic develop- 
ment to uncommitted countries as well as our firm 
allies. I do not claim that this attitude is devoid 
of self-interest. It springs from the fact that 


freedom and diversity are closely related, and that 
economic support of diverse countries in uncom- 
mitted areas of the world is to our mutual wel- 
fare. 

4. Finally, we support these courses of action 
with the political policy of bolstering the inde- 
pendence of the nations of the area and of sup- 
porting self-government where practicable in 
dependent territories. We ourselves covet no ter- 
ritory. We oppose all aggression. We know that 
this policy is sound—both for the peoples of the 
uncommitted world and for ourselves. 

Thus the United States, by tradition and policy, 
values and respects the diversity of the uncom- 


The Twentieth Century Comes to the Arabian Peninsula 


by Richard H. Sanger 


recently lished book, The Arabian Peninsula, 
reprinted with the permission of the publisher, the 
Cornell University Press. Mr. Sanger is public 
affairs adviser to the Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs. 


In his remarkable book, Civilization on Trial, 
Professor Arnold J. Toynbee has written, “Future 
historians will say, I think, that the great event 
of the twentieth century was the impact of West- 
ern civilization upon all the other living societies 
of the world of that day. They will say of this 
impact that it was so powerful and so pervasive 
that it turned the lives of all its victims upside 
down and inside out.” 

Nowhere has this “impact of Western civiliza- 
tion” been more striking than in the Arabian 
Peninsula. From the Red Sea to the Persian 
Gulf, from the Syrian desert to the Arabian Sea, 
the timeless heart of the Arab East is stirring; 
the Arabian Peninsula is beginning to move into 
the twentieth century. Up to twenty years ago, 
this great tract of land, larger than India and 
almost one-third the size of the United States, had 
been visited by only a few dozen Europeans, most 
of whom had seen little but its coastal cities. 
They reported that it was virtually unchanged 
since the time of the Prophet. Now, after stand- 
ing still for twelve hundred years, time is on the 
march again in Arabia. A score of years have 
seen more changes in some parts of Arabia than 
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mitted world. The last thing we would wish woul@ Riya 
be to try to remake it in our exact ee ay hear 

Instead, our hope is that these friendly countriegconv 
in the pursuit of their destinies will strengtheyjcrow 
their own way of life and, by so doing, will bgin ee 
better able to deter aggression and subversion imroad 
whatever guise they may appear. We realize thagiflows 
in developing in this direction these — maynort! 
not always agree with us in detail, or do exactly agithe « 
we ourselves would do. But in the long run, wéican | 
know that their independence not only providegthe » 
the framework in which the best qualities of theig)Hass 
diversity may flourish, but it also contributes t@coast 
the strength of the entire free world. _ 
of t 
side 
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Many factors contributed to this change, includ oan 
ing automobiles, airplanes, radios, and two worl@ th 
wars. But undoubtedly the two most importan§, 
factors were the unification of most of the peniz 
sula under a single strong ruler and that ruler. > 
consolidation of his kingdom at the time whe ome 
the Western World discovered that the sands of , : 
Arabia were floating upon oil. 

As a result, a pastoral, nomadic, and mediev: 
society which had for centuries kept out almos 
all but Moslem visitors has begun to open il§q ||. 
doors to non-Moslems. Limited first to a fe ovat 
Western geologists and executives, the numbely on 
has increased year after year in Saudi Arabiah, ot 
and to a lesser degree in the other countries of 
the Arabian Peninsula. _— 

How this impact of Western civilization is turny’. P! 
ing the lives of some of the inhabitants of Arabig"'? 
upside down is dramatically illustrated in the city oa 
of Jidda, Saudi Arabia’s diplomatic capital on th h 
Red Sea. The last seven years have seen the city'§, 
walls torn down, its main streets paved, its lagoo 4 rr 
rimmed by electric lights, fresh water broughif, ; : 
down from the hills, a radio station built nea . 
a pier run out to deep water in its harbor, a busy @ EU 
hard-surfaced airport constructed, and a building! Tote 
boom take place. insta] 

Planes of the Saudi Arabian Airlines span theerink 
country daily, “= - skies untraveled as littl@tven 
as ten years ago. Public utilities are going intéthe ce 
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#Riyadh, King Saud’s mud-walled capital in the 
heart of the Nejd, in whose narrow streets new 
onvertibles and shiny station wagons are literally 
crowding camels to the walls. On the oil coast, 
in eastern Saudi Arabia, a standard-gauge rail- 
road runs inland to Riyadh. A large pipe line 
aaflows oil to refineries on the Persian Gu f and 
northwest to the Mediterranean, and Dhahran, 
athe central headquarters of the Arabian Ameri- 
an Oil Company’s operations, is the first city in 
the world to be centrally air-cooled. In fact, 
Hassa province of Saudi po in which the oil 
oast is located and which was without European 
inhabitants twenty years ago, now contains one 
of the largest colonies of working Americans out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States. 
The impact of Western progress is striking in 
Saudi Arabia, but the fingers of change are push- 
ing open the doors of half a dozen other Arab 
tates. A town as modern as Phoenix, Arizona, 
has grown up around the oil company’s intricate 
installations on the pearl-rich island of Bahrein; 
he tranquil waters of the Persian Gulf off the 
heikhdom of Kuwait are churned by the propel- 
Hers of barges bringing drilling rigs, prefabri- 
ated houses, cold-storage units, and operating 
ables from a row of cargo steamers anchored not 
ar from the newly constructed dock in the shadow 
of Kuwait City’s mud wall. 
Just south of the Sheikhdom of Kuwait, in that 
urious political anomaly, the Kuwait Neutral 
Zone, of which King Saud and the Sheikh of Ku- 
wait each have undivided halves, the spring grass, 
burned by the sun to a tawny gold, is flattened 
by the footprints of geologists tapping the wadies 
for water and poking the sand dunes for oil. The 
bare, sandy ridges of the sheikhdom that com- 
prises the Qatar Peninsula are furrowed by the 
rucks of drillers, pipe layers, and contractors. 
he bedouin of the seven tiny sheikhdoms that 
make up the Trucial Coast, their minds still on 
amels and raiding parties, look up to see planes 
ircling above the wind-blown landing strip at 
Sharja. The dapper Sultan of Muscat, drowsing 
hrough the noontide in his high-roofed palace 
above the hot basalt rocks that guard his twin 
harbors, is anxious for Western help in the devel- 
opment of his country. Autos that were packed 
by pieces on the backs of camels over the moun- 
tain passes from the seaports of the southern coast 
now bump across the gravel wadies below the 
on thud skyscrapers in the valley of the Hadhramaut, 
city where an airlift brought food to the starving in 
accom spring of 1949. The Crown Colony of Aden, 
sengland’s Gibraltar at the southern end of the 
earbyy°d Sea, has gone in for town planning, while in 
. busy he ruin-scattered hinterland of the Western Aden 
ilding! rotectorate, the lead of the Sultan of Lahej in 
installing electric lights and serving ice-cooled 
an th@lrinks is being followed by other local rulers. 
3 littlg@tven forbidden Yemen, after sleeping through 
g int@the centuries behind a protecting mountain range 
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whose lowest passes are over nine thousand feet, 
has received foreign missions and sent a prince to 
the United Nations. 

Arabia is indeed changing under the impact of 
Western civilization, and no one who has seen its 
dust and dirt and poverty, its half-blind children, 
its women old before their time, and its men strug- 
gling to wring a barren living from a dust bowl 
of sun, sand, and rock, can doubt that on the ma- 
terial side the change is for the better. For some 
six centuries after Mohammed, this part of the 
Arab world was an active force. During the next 
six hundred years the drive died out, to be revived 
again in the 1930’s. If Arabia can assimilate the 
a know-how of the West while retaining 

er inner calm, then her future will be more a 
renascence than an echo of her vigorous past. 

If the whole world is to benefit, the ever-widen- 
ing circles of change must prove helpful to more 
than the distant countries of the Western World, 
whose engines are drinking deep of Persian Gulf 
oil. The change must malenine the thinking of 
the kings, sheikhs, and sultans of Arabia with their 
air-cooled palaces, Cadillac convertibles, and ever- 
growing oil royalties. It must bring a broader 
outlook to the wealthy merchants in their lofty 
countinghouses by the newly made harbors of the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, merchants whose 
trade is shifting overnight from frankincense and 
harem silks to bulldozers and radios. It must 
affect the labor and irrigation policies of the great 
landowners, whose palm groves stretch as far as a 
camel can walk in a day, and the powerful sheikhs, 
whose herds of black sheep and flocks of tawny 
camels cover the wadies in spring. 

The change must also help the struggling 
bedouin, who need new wells to water their 
scrawny flocks. It must give employment to the 
beggars in the towns, who in the past have looked 
to Allah and the King’s bounty for a handful of 
dried dates and a bow! of camel milk and who are 
now finding employment as unskilled workers in 
the budding industrial revolution. It must bene- 
fit the artisans and handicraft workers, who can 
make more in a week running a lathe than they 
could in a month ornamenting sandals. It must 
enrich the petty merchants, sitting cross-legged 
in their stalls, whose trade is fast reviving as the 
earning power of the people rises. It must = 
direction to the intellectuals, who can replace days 
of endless talk over black coffee and nights of re- 
counting the past with hours of learning of the 
present and planning for the future that will make 
them the teachers, doctors, engineers, and builders 
of a new Arabia. Above all, it must produce a 
sense of social consciousness to replace the fast- 
fading feudal and tribal obligations. 

So far, the United States has played the major 
role in these changes, largely through the initia- 
tive and farsightedness of private industry, but it 
hasnomonopoly. England, Holland, and France, 
as well as the neighboring Arab countries of 
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Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq, are all helpin 
to eer Arabia, assisting it to exchange its oil, 
gold, air routes, and pilgrimage revenues for the 
machinery and techniques of the Western World. 
Distance from the West, severe climate, deserts, 
lack of water, and six hundred years of highly 
localized, fragmented government all peels: awd 
to the difficulty of the task. Former President 
Truman in his Inaugural Address, introducing 
what has come to be known as Point Four, antici- 
— United States help in facing this difficulty. 
Speaking on January 20, 1949, he said: 


We must embark on a bold new program for making 
the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement and growth of 
underdeveloped areas. 

More than half the people of the world are living in 
conditions approaching misery. Their food is inadequate. 
They are victims of disease. Their economic life is prim- 
itive and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap and a 
threat both to them and to more prosperous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity possesses the 
knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these 


people. 


If Western civilization succeeds in helping the 
Arabs toward a higher standard of living, the 
pattern of life in this subcontinent where the rich 
tend to stay unproductively rich and the poor re- 
main too poor, where the sick too often fail to get 


Emerging Goals in the Middle East’s Rural and Industrial Development 


by Merrill Gay 


Economic Adviser to the Office of Near Eastern Affairs * 


I have been asked to comment on our Govern- 
ment’s interest in the emerging goals in rural and 
industrial development in the Middle East and to 
report on what the Government is doing in this 
connection. It is a challenging subject in this day 
when so many of the lesser developed countries 
of the world are eagerly trying to make up 
for lost time in respect to the economic side of 
progress. 

This avid interest in development is apparent 
in most of the Arab States and in Israel. During 
recent years the impact of Western civilization 
upon this area has been sufficient to jar the pop- 
ulace from centuries-old acceptance of things as 


* Address made before the American Friends of the 
Middle East at Lake Forest, Ill., on June 17. 












well and the average man pays a high toll to ig. 
norance, may be reoriented toward a new Ara 
culture befitting both the past and the new 
A middle class may develop with opportunity 
build in the heart of the Near East a bastio 
against all forces of totalitarianism. This is th 
challenge of Arabia. It cannot be met in a ye 
or a decade, but if the present pace of change con 
tinues, the outward lives of many of the next gen- 
eration will be very different from those of thei 
fathers. The inner, deeper changes we must wail 
for our sons’ sons to assess. 

This book is an attempt to make the aver 
reader aware of the new frontier which has spru 
up on the Arabian Peninsula, of the America 
role in developing it, and of the challenge whic 
it presents to us, to other Western nations, an 
to the Arabs. This effort to suggest what Arabi 
is like today, to give sufficient history and back 
ground to show why it is that way, and to indic 
the various paths + hes which Arabia may go i 
the future is not political and it is not all-inclusiv 
But I have intended to tell enough of the wall 
cities and bedouin camps, the sandy deserts an 
barren mountains, the ancient cultures and color 
ful rulers, and the plain people, so that the reade 
may better understand the scope, importance, an 
new-found vitality of the Arabian Peninsula. 












































































































they are. Through various channels, better ways 
of life have been revealed. This fact coupled with 
great poverty has produced the dangerous social 
unrest that floods the Middle East. Mass lethargy 
is fast disappearing before the surge of new 
aspirations. 

Last winter I made a visit to a number of the 
countries in this area, my first in several yea 
and I was much impressed by the intensity of the 
drive in some quarters toward telescoping evolu 
tionary progress into the shortest possible time 
Governments, to survive, now feel compelled t 
bring tangible evidences of progress to the people 
Perhaps it was the kind of persons with whom ] 
talked which accounts for my impressions, but if 
did, I must say, almost seem as if the air were 
charged with an impatience to get ahead witl 
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economic development plans. There is, of course, 
a danger in this; the danger is that, in the search 
for a panacea for poverty, acceptance of the Mos- 
cow system may be considered by some as the best 
way out. 

Unfortunately there is no magic formula where- 
by economic goals can be accomplished overnight ; 
skilled planning, political and economic wisdom, 
and plain hard tortuous work are required to 
bring about the desired accomplishments. 

Before I describe in more detail what we have 
done by way of economic cooperation in the Mid- 
dle East, and some of our thoughts for the future, 
I would remind you that there are extraordinary 
difficulties in the way of economic development 
in this region and in the way of our assisting to- 
ward its accomplishment. It is a region in which 
economics, politics, and emotions are to an unusual 
degree mixed up together, so much so that one can 
hardly speak of economic problems and economic 
plans as 1f the economic side of things were neatly 
set off to itself, free from other types of problems. 
To illustrate briefly I need only mention, (1) the 
long drawn out difficulties between the United 
Kingdom and Iran with respect to petroleum pro- 
duction and distribution, (2) the troublesome ne- 
gotiations between Egypt and the U. K. on Base 
rights in the Suez, and (3) the continuing ex- 
plosive friction between the Arab States and 
Israel. ‘These difficulties create not only tensions 
but also uncertainties. These uncertainties affect 
private business, private investment, foreign and 
domestic; they affect what the United States Gov- 
ernment is able to do. It is trite to say we are 
dealing with a complex situation; it is a perilous 
one. The years since the Palestine partition have 
had little healing effect. The tensions have 
mounted instead of abating. In the strong na- 
tionalism that exists a continuing anti-colonialism 
also creates problems. Partly, however, it may 
also stem from the feeling that economic depend- 
ency is a source of weakness. 

More fundamentally significant is the fact of 
dire poverty throughout most of this region. It 
may also seem trite to say that poverty breeds pov- 
erty; yet it is an observation which deserves 
thought. Rainfall is erratic—there is either too 
much or too little. Water supply is a constant 
cause of concern to the area. Economic and social 
development is constantly threatened by lack of 
water. This fact makes nomadic herdsmen out of 
countless thousands of farmers. Much of the 
Middle East’s “fertile” farmland would be re- 
garded in this country assubmarginalland. Even 
in the rich Nile valley limited water supply and 
overpopulation make life difficult. The Arab 
farmer usually lives with his family in a one-room 
shack and possesses few tools; his diet constitutes 
a caloric intake 2% that of the average U.S. citizen. 

This is the situation today in spite of the fact 
that the U.S. Government has already provided 
many millions of dollars of assistance to the area 
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in one way or another, e. g., about $125 million 
during the last 4 years in the form of technical 
assistance, about the same amount for Arab refu- 
gees through the U.N. Relief and Works Agency 
(Unrwa) and its predecessors; a Special Economic 
Assistance package of $147 million for 1954, much 
of which has been committed ; around $200 million 
of disbursements of Export-Import Bank develop- 
ment loans to various countries of the region; and 
contributions to the Isrp and various other U.N. 
specialized agencies operating in the region. 

It is clear that the U.S. has not been insensitive 
to Middle Eastern needs. The Department of 
State is anxious that the countries of the Middle 
East enjoy a sound and rapid development of their 
resources and consequent improvement in their 
living conditions. Economie progress and the 
hope it engenders should materially contribute to 
the broad objectives which the U.S. Government 
hopes this region can achieve, namely, stabilit, 
and peace, and the will and power to withstand 
encroachment in the area by an imperialistic 
Soviet regime. Undernourishment is an invitation 
to the Communist virus; chaos is the ally of its 
propagators. 

The U.S. Government does not and cannot as- 
sume the responsibility for a rapid economic de- 
velopment in any of the lesser developed countries. 
It is a responsibility which they themselves must 
assume. The Government does, however, want to 
help in those endeavors which show a real will on 
the part of the local governments and populace, 
and also show promise of success. We hope we can 
encourage, stimulate, or in some cases serve as a 
catalytic agent to bring about strong indigenous 
efforts toward the desired objectives. I might 
inject the comment that we want to do this only 
where there is a demonstrable interest on the part 
of a needy country for such assistance and a desire 
that we do it. I suspect that sometimes our 
motives are questioned; there may be speculation 
about possible ulterior objectives. I believe, 
however, that in general such apprehensions soon 
disappear. The fact that we do not want to go in 
with economic assistance or stay in where we are 
not wanted is, I believe, reassuring to countries 
and governments which initially may have doubts. 
I will now undertake to bring the record of what 
we are doing up to date in a little more detail. 


Technical Assistance 


Probably the most widely known U.S. economic 
program in the Near East is technical assistance. 
Through this program American plant-breeders, 
dirt farmers, cattlemen, engineers, public-health 
doctors, and others, more than 500 of them, have 
been gathered together, bringing their skills to the 
peoples of nearly all the countries of the Near East. 
Since this program first got under way in fiscal 
year 1951, approximately $54 million has been pro- 
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amed for the Arab States and Israel. The 
argest beneficiary of technical assistance funds in 
the Near East has been Egypt, which received ap- 
proximately $13 million in fiscal year 1953. Of 
this amount, $10 million went toward an Egyptian- 
American Rural Improvement fund, which also 
received the equivalent of $16 million from the 
Egyptian Government. This illustrates the strong 
local interest in rural improvements. The remain- 
ing programs in the area are in the rough amount 
of $114-$3 million per year per country. 
Technical assistance funds, as you know, are 
used for experts, trainees, and demonstration 
equipment, but not for capital development ex- 
penditures or consumer goods. The program 
stands as a means of extending aid to those friendly 
nations which need it and want it. The response 
throughout the area has been generally favorable. 
I have received this impression from numerous lo- 
cal officials who appreciate the sound long-range 
accomplishments. Tiete gotten it also from the 
man in the street, especially those directly affected 
by training programs. I am aware that some of 
our efforts in some parts of the world have been 
criticized ; too many people using up all the good 
houses, too many fancy American cars, etc. But 
in my direct observations in visiting some of our 
projects in the Middle East I have found many 
able and devoted Americans working long hours, 
in dirty clothes, away from the comforts, with 
eager local learners. I recall a young agriculturist 
working in the desert 40 miles out of Baghdad 
from sunup to sundown with a group of natives 
bringing vast sections of wasteland back to pro- 
ductive use—an experienced American roadbuilder 
toiling in the dust and heat demonstrating how to 
make low-cost roads that can be simply main- 
tained in good condition for long periods. There 
are many such public servants on the job. 


Special Economic Aid 


By the addition of section 206 to the Mutual 
Security Act last summer, covering the special 
economic assistance for fiscal year 1954 to which 
I have referred, Congress made the first authori- 
zation of grant economic aid to the Arab States 
that has ever been made over and above technical 
assistance. For the 2 previous years Congress 
did authorize grant aid for Israel to provide for 
refugees coming into Israel, most of the funds 
being used for consumer goods. Congress has also 
authorized funds for the Arab refugees, funds 
channeled through the U.N. primarily for relief 
purposes though in part for reintegration projects. 
Section 206 the first time, however, made the Arab 
States legislatively eligible for development funds 
from the United States on a grant basis. 

Section 206 was new also in that it was the first 
regional economic development fund for the area. 
It grouped the Arab States, Israel, Iran, and the 
Dependent Overseas African countries together 
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as “the Near East and Africa” and established a 
single “package” of $147 million to be allocated by 
the executive branch when and where it considers 
the needs to be greatest and the investment to be 
practical. 

As it worked out, the first use of the new pack- 
age came last September for Iran—just after the 
Shah flew back from Rome to Tehran and General 
Zahedi became Prime Minister. Funds were 

uickly made available to support the budget of 
the new Government. Something more than $50 
million has by now been committed to Iran from 
the section 206 fund. 

A second use of the package has been for Israel, 
It has gone in part for commodities most of which 
start with “f”—food, fodder, fuel, fertilizer, and 
footwear—and in part for projects of a capital 
development nature which had been in the pias 
ning stage for a considerable period. All of 
Israel’s share—amounting to $52.5 million in fis- 
cal 1954—has been designed to assist in further 
progress toward a od euteleing economy to 
which the U.S. Government will eventually need 
to extend no further grant aid. 

A third charge was small but indicative of the 
variety of uses to which the package has been used 
to meet needs when and where they arise. It was 
$310,000 to finance the transportation costs of the 
wheat which was shipped to Libya and Jordan 
under the Famine Relief Act. It is significant 
that these were the only two instances in fiscal 
1954 in which Arab States were seriously in need 
of basic food imports which they could not finance 
from their own resources. 

It is difficult to divide a “package” among eager 
claimants without making one’s friends unhappy. 
It has been said by many that favoritism for Israel 
has deprived the much larger Arab States of their 
proper proportion of grant economic aid. On the 
other hand it has been argued that this help is well 
and effectively used. It is quite true that Israel 
has received a large share of the “package” and 
the Arab States vo none up to the present 
time. The proportion will probably change. This 
change need not, however. tes on an alteration 
of our basic aid policy. We have never aimed any- 
where at equality in the sense of granting dollars 
on a per capita or per country basis. We give 
none to Canada; we once gave a lot to Greece; 
we have not to my ted e been charged with 
inequitable treatment in a case. e try to 
extend aid in accordance with need, the capacity 
of countries to absorb assistance, and of course, 
our own limitation of funds, all in the context of 
what we deem to be the enlightened self-interest 
of the United States. We wish to emphasize the 
cooperative nature of our programs, the mutuality 
of interest, and our aim to disperse aid flexibly— 
where it is most needed, where it will do the most 
good. In general the Arab States have not re- 
quired commodity aid and in general their re- 
quests for assistance on capital development proj- 
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ects have not until we gp | contained sufficient 
engineering and financial data to justify hiring 
of contractors or committing funds. The conclu- 
sions of many of the surveys put forward in the 
past were confined to recommendations for more 
detailed studies. 

Progress has been made, however, and in recent 
months the U.S. has offered grant-aid agreements 
to several Arab countries. Two days ago an- 
nouncement was made of the signing of such an 
agreement with Jordan under which projects for 
na gt roads, water development and other 
public works involving several million dollars may 

o forward with the utilization of package funds.? 
t may be that generally similar agreements with 
other Arab countries will also soon be signed. 

Looking into the future, there is some indication 
that grant aid to Arab States may increase as the 
development needs of those States which are short 
of capital become more fully documented and blue- 

rinted. For the forthcoming fiscal year (starting 
5 uly 1), the executive henuaited requested of Con- 
gress a “development assistance” package of $130 
million for “the Near East and Africa.” Israel 
will probably continue to be an important claim- 
ant on the fund, but from the economic factors 
now apparent probably will not be in as great need 
as it was in fiscal 1953 ($70 million) or fiscal 1954 
($52.5 million) owing to an increase in revenues 
both from exports and private American loans, to 
a sharp drop in immigration, and to the receipt of 
German reparation goods at an annual rate of some 
$50 million. 

I have perhaps labored the cause of grant-aid 
policy for the countries of the Near East at the ex- 
pense of time which might be devoted to the Arab 
refugee problem. We are again asking Congress 
for an authorization to assist in the relief and rein- 
tegration of this unfortunate group. As the U.N. 
Economic Survey Mission under Gordon Clapp 
pointed out, the problems of this group are an 
extreme reflection of the poverty and unemploy- 
ment which typify the entire area, and allevia- 
tion of the problems of the refugees is a major ob- 
jection of our policy for the entire area. Our 

rant aid and technical assistance programs for 
the nonoil countries in which the refugees now 
dwell are an essential corollary, for it is unreason- 
able to expect Arab countries to accept refugees as 
workers unless means are found to improve condi- 
tions for their own citizens at the same time. 


Refugee Problem 


The problem of the refugee is itself perhaps 
the most critical one facing the Near East today; 
it is an aggravant and a dead weight impeding 
economic and social improvement and retarding 
the reduction of tensions between Israel and the 
Arab States. Over 34 of a million of these unfor- 


* BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 1000. 
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tunate and unhappy people have for 6 years suf- 
fered the misfortunes deriving from the conflict 
between Israel and the Arab nations. They live in 
camps provided by the United Nations or in primi- 
tive huts of their own devising. 

Last winter I saw how thousands of these people 
live, and it is not pleasant to recall : whole families 
living in a 6’ x 8’ room with only a box to sit on 
and tortuously collected firewood over which to 
cook, Many homes are surrounded by a sea of 
mud when it rains; more normally they are en- 
shrouded in clouds of parching dust. These peo- 
ple constitute a humanitarian problem of the ut- 
most urgency. Political negotiations have brought 
no results. The problem grows worse with an 
annual birth increment of 25,000 lives a year to be 
added to international relief roles. Depending 
year after year on slim U.N. handouts can onl 
bring frustration, demoralization, loss of self- 
respect, the fanning of hatreds. 

The United States has given strong financial 
support through Unrwa in efforts to bring relief 
to and hasten reintegration of the refugees. A 
total of $153 million has been apecenciited per- 
cent of all contributions, since 1948. About three- 
fourths of this has gone for relief and the re- 
mainder, still not all spent, for reintegration. 
Unrwa has had difficulty in the implementation 
of its responsibility for finding feasible projects 
at reasonable cost in the countries where the refu- 
gees are located which are acceptable to the gov- 
ernments concerned. 


Unified Plan for Jordan Valley Development 


What I have said explains why the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has put its shoulder to the task of vitaliz- 
ing the economic resources of the Jordan Valley 
for the benefit of these dislocated human resources, 
in the hope at least of ameliorating the tensions 
which this problem spawns. 

The Jordan River in terms of what we are used 
to here is little more than a muddy stream, drop- 

ing 200 miles from the hills of Lebanon through 

alilee to the sub-sea-level Dead Sea—dreary 
geography but for centuries rich in the history of 
modern man. Its waters, long allowed to slip 
away unused, are as precious as petroleum, more 
precious than we are likely to appreciate. It is 
a potential source of power and fertility which 
the valley and the contiguous states desperately 
need. Four states, however, lay claim to the Jor- 
dan’s waters. International rivers are inevitably 
a source of strife and friction until some mutually 
acceptable modus operandi is evolved. In the case 
of the Jordan, the difficulty is compounded by the 
perilous ferment which pervades the whole Middle 
East. As we have recently learned, any attempt 
of any one country to harness the waters of the 
Jordan is explosively provocative to the other 
states concerned. Some acceptable formula for 
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equitably dividing the Jordan’s waters among the 
riparian states must therefore be found. 

You are all familiar with Mr. Eric Johnston’s 
Mission to the Middle East to sell the idea of find- 
ing such a formula. Progress is reflected in the 
important meetings which are taking place in 
Cairo and which will take place afterward in Tel 
Aviv. Mr. Johnston, in accordance with his prom- 
ise made last fall to return again to the Near East, 
is meeting with both Arab and Israeli leaders fur- 
ther to discuss plans for the development of the 
valley. It is encouraging that both sides have 
come to grips with this problem of water utiliza- 
tion on an engineering basis. 

I cannot here go into details, but I would em- 
phasize as Mr. Scans has done that what he 
took to the Middle East last autumn was not a 
plan for the valley but a broad conception of what 
might be done. This he offered as a basis for dis- 
cussion. The central idea set forth is to use Lake 
Tiberias as a natural storage reservoir for the 
waters of the Jordan and the Yarmuk. Year 
round irrigation would be provided to the lower 
valley by a canal system. Israel would draw 
mainly from the headwaters above Tiberias. 

Under the proposals, drawn up by the Chas. T. 
Main Company under U.N. direction, and utiliz- 
ing many earlier though less comprehensive valley 
studies, approximately 234,000 acres of land not 
now irrigated could be served, much of it capable 
of producing crops the year round. This 3-crop 
aspect could make the Jordan project, in terms of 
crop production, about one-half the size of the 
largest irrigation operation in the U.S. 

The original proposals tentatively suggested 
yearly allocations in round numbers as follows: 
over 400 million cubic meters of water to Israel 
to irrigate 100,000 acres of ground, over 800 mil- 
lion cubic meters to Jordan to irrigate 122,000 
acres, and 50 million cubic meters to water 7,500 
acres in Syria. Some 38,000 kilowatts of electric 
energy could be produced on the Yarmuk side and 
27,000 kilowatts at another plant in Israel. 

The Unified Plan proposals, which we are sup- 
porting, were not, as I have indicated, put forward 
as an ironclad plan. Essentially we are sponsor- 
ing the principle of total valley development on 
its merits as an economic proposition. We hope 
some mutually acceptable basis for sharing the 
water can be found. This accomplished, it only 
remains for the engineers to provide implementa- 
tion of measures directed toward the best use of 
the waters for the refugees and the people of the 
states concerned. The political situation in the 
area underlines the importance of an international 
administration and supervision of the project 
which would obviate the need for direct or in- 
direct negotiation between Arab and Israeli. If 
the principle is accepted, finding the suitable 
mechanism should not present insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. The United Nations should be able to 
provide the framework for such a mechanism. 
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Both Arab and Israeli experts have been study- 
ing the proposals. There certainly may be differ- 
ences as to the most equitable division of the avail- 
able water or as to the best location and manner 
of construction of diversion dams or hydroelectric 
installations. There may be room for arguments 
of this kind, since the engineering studies are in- 
complete. The purpose of Mr. Johnston’s current 
discussion in Cairo and Tel Aviv is among other 
things to eliminate engineering misconceptions 
and so far as possible to narrow any areas of dis- 
agreement on technical or other aspects of the pro- 
gram. We seek a workable plan which can be ac- 
cepted despite the continuing political differences 
among the states concerned and which will bring 
the maximum benefits to the peoples and these 
states and make the greatest contribution toward 
relieving the refugee problem. We hope that our 
efforts in support of Jordan Valley development, 
alongside related efforts of the Unrwa, and our 
other efforts toward economic cooperation, will be 
interpreted by both Arabs and Israeli as a demon- 
stration of our good will toward all the countries 
of the area and a constructive example of what 
President Eisenhower had in mind when he ex- 
pressed the U.S. policy toward the area as one of 
“sympathetic and impartial friendship.” 


Summarizing U.S. Goals 


The United States has tried for several years, if 
I may recapitulate briefly, to render assistance, in 
response to the needs and aspirations of the Middle 
East for rural and industrial development. It has 
collaborated in U.N. efforts to find durable settle- 
ment; it has provided technical assistance to most 
of the countries; it has made large financial con- 
tributions to the refugees through Unrwa pro- 
grams, and contributed to other U.N. agencies 
directly involved; it has made substantial public 
loans; and it is now providing some special eco- 
nomic aid of a capital nature. 

We shall continue with technical assistance. We 
are asking the Congress for another regional 
“package” allocation of $130 millions for economic 
development assistance. In our continuing pro- 
grams we hope to emphasize mutuality of interest 
and flexibility of approach. Apportionment 
among countries will depend much on need and 
demonstration of effective absorptive capacity. 
We hope private investment will increasingly come 
to the fore and reduce the need for public assist- 
ance. And finally, we shall continue to use our 
good offices and powers of friendly persuasion to- 
ward the general acceptance and implementation 
of an efficient Jordan Valley development program 
harnessing the potentialities of the streams which 
make up this river system. All this we hope will 
help move the countries of the area toward peace 
and stability, toward an improved economic life, 
and toward a greater will to withstand imperialis- 
tic encroachments. 
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Registration of German 
Postal Savings Books 


Press release 335 dated June 21 


The Department of State invites the attention 
of persons in the United States who hold German 
postal savings books to a regulation which calls 
for the registration with the Postsparkassenamt 
Hamburg of savings books of the former German 
Reichspost. Pursuant to this regulation, which 
is incorporated in Ordinance No. 112/1954 of the 
Postal Minister of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, nonresidents of Germany must apply di- 
rectly to the Postsparkassenamt Hamburg and 
should submit their postal savings book with their 
application. Application may be submitted by 
the original account holder, his legal representa- 
tive, his successor, or his heir. If application is 
made by a person other than the original account 
holder, it should be accompanied by appropriate 
evidence of the applicant’s legitimate interest 
therein. 

Postal savings books registered under this or- 
dinance will be converted into Deutsche Marks at 
the rate of 614 Deutsche Marks for every 100 
Reichsmarks previously due. 

No deadline has been fixed for filing applica- 
tions under this ordinance. 

The above regulation does not apply to postal 
savings books whose owners or their heirs were 
entitled to register their claims under the Berlin 
Ordinance of December 23, 1949, concerning pre- 
capitulation credit balances in Berlin unless such 
persons can prove that due to no fault of their 
own they were unable to apply for registration 
of their claims under that ordinance. 


Dedication of Library of 
Free University of Berlin 


Following is the text of a congratulatory mes- 
sage sent by Secretary Dulles to the Free Univer- 
sity of Berlin on the occasion of the dedication of 
the university library on June 19: 


It gives me great satisfaction to send the greet- 
ings of the United States Government and my 
personal wishes to the faculty and students of the 
Free University. 

Just as Berlin has come to be known as a syno- 
nym for political freedom, so the Free University 
has become a symbol of academic freedom and a 
beacon to those destined to exist in the Eastern 
approaches to democracy. Dedicated to the pur- 
pose of preserving the truth and of promoting 
knowledge, the Free University gives meaning 
and reality to the cultural fellowship enjoyed by 
all free people. It is a strong reminder that this 
fellowship is universal and that its privileges can- 
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not be denied for long to those who have been tem- 
porarily deprived of them. 

In helping construct these fine buildings the 
American people have joined hands with the Ber- 
liners in a resolve to give visible expression to the 
indivisibility of Western civilization. 


Views Exchanged on Restoration of 
West German Sovereignty 


Press release 345 dated June 23 


Ambassador Heinz L. Krekeler called on Secre- 
tary Dulles on June 23 with a view to an exchange 
of views prior to Dr. Krekeler’s return to Ger- 
many. Among other things, he brought to Secre- 
tary Dulles’ attention the portion of Chancellor 
Adenauer’s speech before the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union in Diisseldorf, Germany, on June 20, 
1954. He said that in that speech the Chancellor 
expressed the view that the German people cannot 
wait indefinitely to have their sovereignty restored, 
and that, if the ratification of the Enc Treaty is 
much further delayed, this delay should not keep 
deferring the return to the German people of their 
freedom and sovereignty. 

Secretary Dulles told Dr. Krekeler that the view 
thus expressed by Chancellor Adenauer was fully 
shared by the Government of the United States. 
The U.S. Government, he said, believes that there 
is a good prospect of an a | completion of the 
ratifications of the European Defense Treaty. If, 
however, this hope and expectation should not be 
realized, it would, in the opinion of the U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, be necessary that prompt considera- 
tion be given to the restoration of sovereignty to 
the West German Republic. 


French Friendship for U.S. 


White House press release dated June 26 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
René Coty of France in reply to President Eisen- 
hower’s letter of Jume 18: * 

Parts, France 
June 23, 1954 


My pear Mr. Presment: I am profoundly 
moved by the sentiments of understanding that 
you have so kindly expressed to me. 

The friendship of our countries is written in 
history, it is profoundly embedded in the hearts 
of the French who do not forget the disinterested 
aid which in the gravest hours the United States 
has spontaneously provided on two occasions. 


* BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 990. 
















































This friendship confers on our relations frankness 
and confidence that has always marked our affairs. 

The world must face up to tremendous problems. 
In agreement with their friends and allies, the 
United States and France are merging their efforts 
to preserve the freedom of Europe and to put in the 
background the conflicts of the past, in order to 
assure, in peace, the independence of the peoples 
of Southeast Asia. As you have been kind enough 
to suggest, the French Government is always ready 
to proceed with the United States Government to 
examine the problems involved in the reestablish- 
ment of peace in the Far East. 

In searching for a system upon which the future 
depends, France continues to be motivated by her 
desire for freedom and peace. United to all the 
peoples of the Atlantic Community, whose solidar- 
ity guarantees independence, France has decided 
to contribute to a rapid and realistic solution of the 
problem of the defense of Europe. 

You have been kind enough to give me the as- 
surance that the American Government was dis- 
posed to examine, in the most friendly spirit, the 
principal aspects of the relations between our two 
countries. This undertaking is particularly valu- 
able, coming from the Chief of the great American 
nation, who was Commander of the Armies of the 
Liberation, whose victory has maintained this 
freedom which we defend together. I can on my 
= assure you of the desire of the head of the 

rench Government to see reopened, between our 
two Governments, in the near future, conversa- 
tions of a confidential and intimate character re- 
sulting from inalterable sentiments of friendship. 

I pray you, my dear Mr. President, to find here 
the expression of my respectful and faithful 
friendship. 


René Cory 


U.S.-Philippine Council 
Under Mutual Defense Treaty 


Press release 341 dated June 23 


Secretary Dulles and Philippine Chargé d’- 
Affaires Melquiades J. Gamboa in an exchange of 
notes on June 23 formalized the establishment of 
a United States-Philippine Council to consult 
under the terms of the Mutual Defense Treaty be- 
tween the two countries. Also present at the cere- 
mony were Carlos P. Romulo, personal and special 
representative of the President of the Philip- 
pines; Lt. Gen. Jesus Vargas, Philippine Armed 
Forces Chief of Staff; Walter J. Robertson, As- 
sistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs; and 
Rear Admiral William R. Smedberg III, Director 
of the Politico-Military Policy Division, Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Following are the texts of the notes exchanged: 
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Secretary Dulles to Dr. Gamboa 
JUNE 23, 1954 


Sir: I refer to my conversation with General 
Carlos P. Romulo, Personal and Special Repre- 
sentative of the President of the Philippines, on 
June 15, 1954, in regard to implementation of the 
Mutual Defense Treaty between the United States 
of America and the Republic of the Philippines, 
and to an aide-memoire handed to the Acting Sec- 
retary of State by the Personal and Special Rep- 
resentative of the President of the Philippines on 
June 3, 1954. 

During the discussions on June 15, between the 
Personal and Special Representative of the Pres- 
ident of the Philippines and me, we were in agree- 
ment that, pursuant to the provisions of the 
United States-Philippine Mutual Defense Treaty, 
and in the light of international developments, it 
would be useful to establish a Council consisting 
of the Secretary of State, or his Deputy, and the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
the Philippines, or his Deputy; that each member 
of the Council would designate a military repre- 
sentative ; that consultations will be held upon the 
request of either party; and that the time and 
place of such meetings will be determined by mu- 
tual agreement. 

I should be glad to know whether the forego- 
ing is acceptable to the Government of the Phil- 
ippines. If so, we shall promptly proceed 
accordingly. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high 
consideration. 

Joun Foster Duties 


Dr. Gamboa to Secretary Dulles 
JUNE 23, 1954 


Exce.iency: I have the honor to refer to your 
note of today’s date reading as follows: 

(Here follows the text of the note from Sec- 
retary Dulles, supra.) 

I am pleased to inform Your Excellency that 
the arrangements stated above are acceptable to 
the Government of the Republic of the Philippines 
and that the latter is prepared to proceed 
promptly in accordance therewith. 

— Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

M. J. Gampoa 


Letters of Credence 
Libya 


The newly appointed Minister of Libya, Dr. 
Mansour Fethi El-Kekhia, presented his creden- 
tials to the President on June 22. For the text of 
the Minister’s remarks and the text of the Presi- 
— reply, see Department of State press release 
337. 
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Economic Aid to Libya 


Press release 332 dated June 19 


The U.S. Minister to the Kingdom of Libya, 
Henry S. Villard, on June 19 presented a check 
for 1 million dollars to Libyan Prime Minister 
Ben Halim at the Federal Government Offices in 
Tripoli, in connection with economic development 
in Libya. In letters exchanged on that date the 
U.S. Minister stressed the continuing interest of 
the United States in the development of the 
Libyan economy, and the Prime Minister expressed 
= gratitude of his Government and the people of 
Libya. 


Gift of Wheat to Libya 


Press release 349 dated June 25 


The U.S. Government has approved a gift of 
6,000 tons of wheat for delivery to Libya. The 
first shipment of 2,000 tons will be loaded on June 
25 and should arrive in Tripoli within the next 
few weeks. This action is taken in response to the 
Libyan Government’s appeal to the United States 
for assistance in meeting an urgent need for grain 
to alleviate shortages resulting from continued 
droughts throughout Libya. 

In announcing in Tripoli the confirmation of the 
U.S. offer, Henry S. Villard, American Minister 
to Libya, cited the prompt response of the Ameri- 
can Government as another example of the con- 
tinuing sympathy and interest of the United States 
in the welfare of the Libyan people. He noted 
the desire of the United States that the new king- 
dom should rest on a firm economic foundation. 
Libya has already received technical and economic 
assistance from the United States. 

The economic position of Libya will probably 
be among the topics discussed durirg the visit to 
the United States in July of the Libyan Prime 
Minister, Ben Halim. 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Third Report Relating to a Draft Code of Offences Against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind. A/CN.4/85. 
April 30, 1954. 33 pp. mimeo. 





*Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed cr processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. Comments of Governments on the report of 
the Committee of Nine, submitted in accordance with 
General Assembly resolution 724 B (VIII). A/2646. 
May 7, 1954. 67 pp. mimeo, 

International Law Commission. Sixth session. Nation- 
ality Including Statelessness. Addendum to Com- 
ments by Governments on the Draft Convention on 
the Elimination of Future Statelessness and on the 
Draft Convention on the Reduction of Future State- 
lessness. A/CN.4/82/Add.3. May 12, 1954. 1 p. 
mimeo. 

Peace Observation Commission. Balkan Sub-Commission. 
Letter Dated 14 May 1954 from the Representative of 
Greece Addressed to the Secretary-General. A/CN.7/ 
8C.1/55. May 17, 1954. 1 p. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment, 
Economic Development and Balance of Payments Pol- 
icies. E/2565. April 28, 1954. 165 pp. mimeo. 

Full Employment. Measures To Prevent Possible Infla- 
tion at High Levels of Bconomic Activity. 1B/2563/ 
Add.2. May 10, 1954. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Full Employment. Measures To Prevent Possible Infla- 
tion at High Levels of Economic Activity. B/2597. 
May 12, 1954. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Organization and Operation of the Council and its Com- 
missions and Amendment of Rule 82 of the Rules of 
Procedure of the Council. Review of the Organiza- 
tion and Work of the Secretariat in the economic and 
social field. B/2598. May 13, 1954. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Establishment of a Special Fund for Grants-In-Aid 
and for Low-Interest Long-Term Loans. B/2599. 
May 13, 1954. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Calendar of Conferences for 1955. Memorandum by the 
Secretary-General. E/2602. May 14, 1954. 9 pp. 
mimeo. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. Programme Coordina- 
tion between Unicer, The Regular and Technical As- 
sistance Programmes of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. Report by the Secretary- 
General under General Assembly resolution 802 
(VIII). E/2601. May 14, 1954. 25 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. Executive Board. 
UniceFr-WHo Joint Committee on Health Policy. Re- 
port of the Seventh Session Held at the Headquarters 
of the World Health Organization, Geneva. 29 April- 
1 May 1954. E/ICEF/263. May 17, 1954. 9 pp. 
mimeo. 

Development and Utilization of Water Resources. Action 
initiated under Heconomic and Social Council Resolu- 
tion 417 (XIV). Report by the Secretary-General. 
E/2603. May 18, 1954. 20 pp. mimeo. 

Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment, 
Economic Development and Balance of Payments 
Policies. E/2565/Add.1. May 18, 1954. 168 pp. 
mimeo, 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Efforts towards Raising Productivity in Industry. 
Working Paper by the Secretary-General. 1/2604. 
May 19, 1954. 50 pp. mimeo. 

Annotations of Items on the Provisional Agenda for the 
HRighteenth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council. Note by the Secretary-General. E/L.606. 
May 21, 1954. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Advisability of Convening a Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Interested in the Eradication 
of Prejudice and Discrimination. Report by the Sec- 
retary-General. E/2608. May 21, 1954. 28 pp. 
mimeo. 

Proceeds of Sale of UNrgra Supplies. Report by the Sec- 
retary-General. E/2610. May 21, 1954. 9 pp. mimeo. 
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Some Challenging Issues Facing the United Nations 


by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs’ 


I had no sooner started last Monday to prepare 
my remarks to you than the sounds of an air-raid 
warning practice drill caused me to lay aside my 
pen. This dramatized for me, as I am sure it 
must have for millions of other Americans, the 
tensions under which we live as well as the seri- 
ousness and magnitude of the problems of our 
times. I am sure you would agree that the solu- 
tion of our main international problems is all the 
more pressing because of the awesome develop- 
ments in thermonuclear weapons. There can be 
no question of the urgency confronting mankind 
to move ahead toward realization of the United 
Nations Charter goal of a world free of the 
“scourge of war” where the rights and dignity 
of man are respected under conditions of justice 
and freedom. This points up the vital stake 
which every individual has in the successful func- 
tioning of the United Nations. 

Against this sobering background, I would like 
to review with you some of the challenging issues 
confronting the United Nations, and the prospects 
for their solution. 

Two international meetings now in progress— 
one in Geneva and one in London—reflect our 
efforts to achieve peace and security. Both meet- 
ings are now well into their second month. Both 
see the free world pitted against the Communist 
world. In both meetings we have been trying 
every possible reasonable approach to reconcile 
existing differences. 


Korean Phase of Geneva Discussions 


You will recall that, at the Berlin Conference 
of Foreign Ministers last February, the United 
States agreed to a conference at Geneva for two 
purposes : to achieve a united, free, and independ- 
ent Korea by peaceful means; and to consider the 
situation in Indochina. The Geneva meeting 
opened on April 26. The Korean phase of the dis- 





1 Address made before the Convention of the United 
World Federalists at Washington, D.C., on June 18 (press 
release 328). 
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cussions represented in fact the Korean Political 
Conference called for by paragraph 60 of the 
armistice. On the one hand were the Republic of 
Korea and 15 participants in the United Nations 
action to resist aggression; on the other, the 
U.S.S.R. and the North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist aggressors. The participants in the Indo- 
china phase of the Conference are France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and the Asso- 
ciated States representing the free nations, while 
the U.S.S.R., the Chinese Communists, and the 
Viet Minh are on the Communist side. 

On Tuesday of this week the negotiations of the 
Korean phase of the Geneva Conference were 
ended. This came after the United Nations side 
had exhausted every reasonable possibility of 
coming to an agreement with the Communists. 
I can think of no better way of pointing up the 
principles involved and of summarizing the re- 
sults of the 8 weeks at Geneva than by reading 
to you the Declaration made unanimously by the 
16 Allied nations participating in the Korean 
conference : 


Pursuant to the resolution of August 28, 1953, of the 
United Nations General Assembly, and the Berlin com- 
munique of February 18, 1954, we, as nations who con- 
tributed military forces to the United Nations Command 
in Korea, have been participating in the Geneva Con- 
ference for the purpose of establishing a united and 
independent Korea by peaceful means. 

We have made a number of proposals and suggestions 
in accord with the past efforts of the United Nations to 
bring about the unification, independence and freedom of 
IXorea; and within the framework of the following two 
principles which we believe to be fundamental. 

1. The United Nations, under its Charter, is fully and 
rightfully empowered to take collective action to repel 
aggression, to restore peace and security, and to extend 
its good offices to seeking a peaceful settlement in Korea. 

2. In order to establish a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea, genuinely free elections should be 
held under UN supervision, for representatives in the 
national assembly, in which representation shall be in 
direct proportion to the indigenous population in Korea. 

We have earnestly and patiently searched for a basis 
of agreement which would enable us to proceed with 
Korean unification in accordance with these fundamental 
principles. 


The declaration goes on to say: 
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The Communist delegations have rejected our every 
effort to obtain agreement. The principal issues between 
us, therefore, are clear. Firstly, we accept and assert 
the authority of the United Nations. The Communists 
repudiate and reject the authority and competence of the 
United Nations in Korea and have labelled the United 
Nations itself as the tool of aggression. Were we to 
accept this position of the Communists, it would mean the 
death of the principle of collective security and of the 
UN itself. Secondly, we desire genuinely free elections. 
The Communists insist upon procedures which would 
make genuinely free elections impossible. It is clear that 
the Communists will not accept impartial and effective 
supervision of free elections. Plainly, they have shown 
their intention to maintain Communist control over North 
Korea. They have persisted in the same attitudes which 
have frustrated United Nations efforts to unify Korea 
since 1947. 

We believe, therefore, that it is better to face the fact 
of our disagreement than to raise false hopes and mislead 
the peoples of the world into believing that there is agree- 
ment where there is none. 

In the circumstances, we bave been compelled re- 
luctantly and regretfully to conclude that so long as the 
Communist delegations reject the two fundamental 
principles which we consider indispensable, further con- 
sideration and examination of the Korean question by the 
conference would serve no useful purpose. We reaffirm 
our continued support for the objectives of the United 
Nations in Korea. 

In accordance with the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations of August 28, 1953, the mem- 
ber states parties to this declaration will inform the 
United Nations concerning the proceedings at this con- 
ference. 


You will see from this declaration that the issues 
on Korea between the Communists and the free 
world are fundamental. 

The United Nations in 1947 undertook responsi- 
bility for fostering the peaceful unification of 
Korea. The United Nations members who par- 
ticipated in the Geneva Conference have in their 
declaration made a ringing reaffirmation of their 
belief that the Communists cannot be allowed to 
impugn the authority of the United Nations nor 
to challenge its basic responsibilities for collective 
security. They will, accordingly, report to the 
United Nations upon failure of the Geneva Con- 
ference arising from Communist intransigence. 
We may expect that, after there has been an oppor- 
tunity to assess the issues as they emerged at this 
Conference, the United Nations will give further 
consideration to the next steps. 

The declaration by the United Nations side at 
Geneva makes it very clear that any further nego- 
tiations with the Communists in Korea would be 
futile until the Communists accept the two funda- 
mental principles of the declaration. 

Meanwhile, although the armistice remains in 
effect, the free world will continue to be alert 
against any possible renewal of Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. The rehabilitation and recon- 
struction work of the United States and the United 
Nations in Korea continue unabated. 


Indochina Phase 
As to the Indochina phase of the Conference, 
we have no basis for hoping that the Communists 
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will take a more reasonable attitude than they 
have on the Korean problem. The discussions on 
this matter are continuing at Geneva. At the 
same time the people of the free world are turning 
attention to the United Nations where the Govern- 
ment of Thailand has requested the Security Coun- 
cil to send a peace observation mission to observe 
the threat to the peace in the general area of 
Thailand. 

As Ambassador Lodge stated on Wednesday in 
the Security Council? “It is the view of the United 
States that it would be prudent and highly de- 
sirable to authorize the Peace Observation Com- 
mission to observe developments in the area of 
Thailand in order to provide the United Nations 
with independent reports on the danger to inter- 
national peace and security caused by the conflict 
in Indochina.” This is, he pointed out, “pre- 
cisely the kind of situation for which the Peace 
Observation Commission was created.” 

The United Nations observer system in the past 
has worked effectively in Greece, in Korea, in the 
Middle East, and in Kashmir. It has served as 
the eyes and ears of the United Nations. Whether 
or not the Geneva Conference reaches any work- 
able settlement for restoring peace in Indochina, 
we believe that the United Nations should have its 
impartial observers ready to watch and report 
the facts. The United Nations will then be in a 
position to assess these facts, weigh the danger 
and consider what should be done. 


London Discussions on Armament Reduction 


At London a different type of discussion has 
been going on, but so far with no more nine 
results than at Geneva. The United States anc 
its free world allies are again attempting to reach 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. on rational and effec- 
tive procedures for reducing world armaments 
and eliminating the threat of nuclear warfare. 
This Conference has been proceeding in closed 
sessions without the fanfare surrounding the 
Geneva Conference. Representatives of France, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, the United States, 
and the U.S.S.R. have been meeting as a subcom- 
mittee | pems to a United Nations resolution 
and will report soon to the full United Nations 
Disarmament Commission in New York. We have 
been ably represented at the London meeting by 
Mr. Morehead Patterson, who happens also to be 
this year’s chairman of the United States Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day. 

When the time comes to appraise the results 
of the London disarmament talks, it will be useful 
to bear in mind the fundamental divergencies 
between the Soviet and the United States ap- 
proaches to disarmament. 

We have consistently called for concrete meas- 
ures to assure safeguarded disarmament under 
effective international control. Our aim is to ease 


? BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 974. 
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the burden of armed forces and armaments of all 
sorts and to lessen the threat of war. We desire 
specific and binding commitments by all parties, 
subject to United Nations supervision. The 
United States believes that an effective disarma- 
ment system must include, though not be limited 
to, the prohibition of both the use and the produc- 
tion of atomic and hydrogen weapons. We want 
effective safeguards under the United Nations 
which will insure that disarmament agreements 
will be carried out. Mere declarations not to use 
these weapons do not lessen the danger of war nor 
its destructiveness and would merely deceive the 
world into thinking there had been progress to- 
ward peace and security. 


Soviet Position on Disarmament 


What has been the U.S.S.R. position? Basi- 
cally, I am sorry to say, they have limited them- 
selves to eye-appealing superficial slogans. They 
have treated the subject of disarmament for 
propaganda purposes. 

There are three parts to the Soviet disarma- 
ment propaganda package. First, the U.S.S.R. 
desires us to join with them in a high-soundin 
declaration of intent to “unconditionally prohibit” 
atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass 
destruction. But they offer no provisions to en- 
force this prohibition. Second, they propose that 
the five Great Powers reduce their conventional 
arms and armed forces by one-third from existing 
levels. But they provide no mechanism to deter- 
mine what the present levels are or to insure that 
the reductions would in fact be carried out. This 
is an obvious device to gain advantage over us, 
since it would maintain or even increase the Soviet 
preponderance of power in this field. Third, they 
have asked the United Nations to recommend the 
elimination of military, air, and naval bases in the 
territories of other states. This would, of course, 
effectively destroy the collective self-defense and 
— security arrangements specifically pro- 
vided for in the charter. 

Let me point out again that these are only slo- 
gans. They are only as good as the word of those 
who make them. They do not advance the cause 
of peace. They serve only to confuse the issue. 
We would be risking national suicide by accepting 
such pledges in the light of past Soviet perform- 
ances. I will be perfectly frank. We simply do 
not and cannot trust mere Soviet pledges in the 
absence of effective guaranties. 

I know that there are some very honest and 
sincere people who are so appalled by the dev- 
astating nature of modern weapons that they will 
grasp at any will-of-the-wisp. But we cannot 
entrust the security of our nation and of the free 
world to wishful thinking. 

I think that anyone who studies the record care- 
fully will conclude that we have persisted with 
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patience and flexibility in constructive efforts t 
release mankind from the burden and fear of in. 
creasing armaments and the horrors of nuclear 
warfare. In these efforts we have been repeatedly 
rebuffed by Soviet maneuvers which belie thei 
professed yearning for peace. 

I do not intend to weary you with a long chronol 
ogy of our efforts, but I would like to run over # 
few high points of the rocky path that led to o 
present negotiations in London. 

When we had a monopoly of atomic weapons 
we proposed the establishment of a United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission to devise methods of 
insuring that atomic energy would be used for 
peaceful purposes only. But, when the General 
Assembly in 1948 overwhelmingly approved such 
a plan, the Soviets refused to approve or accept it 
or to suggest any reasonable alternative. ‘This 
eee the United Nations from putting it inte 
effect. 

We also took the lead in trying to make progres 
toward reduction of armed forces and nonatomie 
armaments in the Conventional Armaments Com- 
mission which was set up in 1947. But when, in 
1949, this Commission, largely on United States 
initiative, presented concrete proposals for a cen- 
sus and verification of armaments and armed 
forces, the U.S.S.R. promptly vetoed this proposal 
in the Security Council. 

The U.S.S.R. objected to the existence of two 
separate Commissions—one on atomic energy and 
one on conventional armaments. They refused to 
attend meetings of either Commission. We then 
proposed to merge the two Commissions into a 
single commission. Whereupon, the Soviets sud- 
denly dropped their previous insistence that the 
United Nations should take a unified approach to 
the disarmament problem. They voted against 
our proposal, but they showed up when the Dis- 
armament Commission later met, apparently be- 
ing tlen forced to do so by world opinion. 

In the meetings of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion in 1952 we and our British and French col- 
leagues prepared and presented the outlines of a 
comprehensive disarmament program to include 
all armed forces and all arms. We suggested 
means to disclose and verify all armed forces and 
all armaments, conventional and atomic, to pro- 
vide information needed to work out the details of 
a disarmament program. We suggested fixed 
ceilings on the armed forces of the five Great 
Powers which represented great reductions in the 
size of these forces. We proposed ways to limit 
conventional armaments and to keep a balance in 
the armed forces. 

When the Soviets said that they did not want 
to get involved in the details of disarmament, that 
they wanted to discuss principles, we presented a 
working paper on the “Essential Principles for 
a Disarmament Program.” Instead of taking this 
proposal seriously, the Soviets launched their 
notorious propaganda campaign charging us 
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falsely with using bacteriological warfare in 
Korea. 

When President Eisenhower made his famous 
speech of December 8, 1953, to the General As- 
sembly,’ he reluctantly acknowledged the dead- 
lock with the U.S.S.R. on disarmament and 
proposed that we try a new avenue of approach— 
a modest beginning in the field of peaceful use of 
atomic energy so as to give the people of the 
world the benefits of atomic energy before we had 
solved all the complex issues of disarmament. 
And then the Soviets had the effrontery to criti- 
cize the President for failing to come to grips with 
the main problem of disarmament. 

You may well say that this has been an 8-year 

record of frustration. It has been. Yet it is a 
record of which we can truly be proud. We have 
been flexible in the face of Soviet intransigence. 
We have made concessions, not on the unalterable 
principle of a foolproof system of safeguards, 
but on political and psychological points which 
appeared to be blocking the way to joint respon- 
sible agreement between the free world and the 
Soviet Union. We have advanced and will con- 
tinue to advance proposals which give any hope 
of leading to disarmament with security for all 
nations. 

Now it is against this background of Soviet ob- 
structionism in the United Nations that we should 
assess the recent Soviet moves to participate in the 
United Nations technical assistance program and 
to join two specialized agencies—the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and Unesco. These 
specialized agencies and others were provided for 
in the United Nations Charter, as you know, to 
help raise living standards and to improve the 
general well-being. It is to our interest to support 
these specialized agencies because we know that 
they help create a favorable climate for repre- 
sentative and stable governments, and we also 
know that the continuation of substandard living 
conditions among two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation creates an attitude of misery and despair 
which fosters the spread of communism. 

The specialized agencies have established a re- 
markable record of positive accomplishment. 
This is demonstrated by the steadily increasing 
contributions of member states alt the larger 
number of countries which are benefiting from the 
programs. For millions of the world’s popula- 
tion in underdeveloped areas, the specialized 
agencies are the United Nations. Yet since 1945, 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites have neither joined 
nor supported most of the specialized agencies. 
They have maintained a halfhearted or temporary 
membership in a few, but more often they have 
denounced these specialized agencies as tools of 
American imperialism. 

In the light of this, it was surprising that the 
Soviets and their satellites made their recent 


* Tbid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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moves to join with others in the technical assist- 
ance program and seemingly to reverse their atti- 
tude toward the specialized agencies. The old-line 
members who have supported and benefited from 
the work of these agencies, and this includes the 
United States, are understandably cautious with 
regard to these latest Communist moves. If the 
Communists demonstrate by their actions that 
they will support these and other organizations, 
then their membership is welcome. If, however, 
Communist intentions are to sabotage the special- 
ized agencies or to exploit their membership for 
propaganda purposes, the free-world members 
will not stand idly by and see the ruination of 
programs which — have had a marked and 
favorable impact on the underdeveloped areas. 


Charter Review 


Let me now turn briefly to a subject which is 
— not as regen. as some I have already 

iscussed, but which nevertheless merits our con- 
sidered judgment. I refer to general review of 
the United Nations Charter. I know your organ- 
ization has a deep interest in this subject. 

When the 1955 session of the United Nations 
General Assembly votes on whether to call a gen- 
eral conference to review the charter, as provided 
by article 109, your Government expects to favor 
the calling of a conference. We are already 
examining the many issues which are likely to 
arise at any review conference. We want to be 
in a position to use with intelligence and discrimi- 
nation the advice we will be receiving from the 
Senate subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter, chaired by Senator Wiley. We will also 
give careful consideration to the recommendations 
of many citizen groups such as your own. 

The outcome of this public consultation should 
be a policy representative of the very best think- 
ing of many informed Americans. We want that 
policy to have the support of our friends in the 
free world, who are partners with us in many 
oo enterprises including the United Nations. 

nd we want that policy to command the respect 
of all in the world, including those who are always 
prepared to distort our actions and motives. 

When Secretary Dulles testified before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on January 18 of this year,* he 
set forth the basic considerations underlying the 
United States Government’s approach to charter 
review. He also identified some of the policy 
questions which groups such as your own might 
be thinking about. Ambassador Lodge further 
testified on March 3.° I hope all those interested 
in this important subject will study their full 
testimony. 

To it, 1 would only add this. History has shown 


that the behavior of states will not be transformed 


*Ibid., Feb. 1, 1954, p. 170. 
° Tbid., Mar. 22, 1954, p. 451. 





















































by changes in the language of documents alone. 
ven if we state our ideals for a better world as 
we did in the charter, we still face the task of trans- 
lating those ideals into reality. In a world of 
sovereign nations, we must strive ceaselessly to 
develop a level of cooperation among nations 
which would make possible the fuller realization 
of the consensus embodied in the present charter. 

To those who are dissatisfied or impatient with 
the United Nations and our participation in it, I 
want to quote Secretary Dulles’ statement: “Dif- 
ferences of opinion about how to strengthen 
the U.N. should not be pressed to a 
point that the Review Conference would 
result in undermining the United Nations or dis- 
rupting it. The United Nations as it is, is better 
than no United Nations at all.” The Secretary 
also said that while we are aware of the desirabil- 
ity of perfecting the charter, we are also deter- 
mined “not to lose the good that is, in the search 
for something better.” 

This sums up this Government’s present ap- 
proach to charter review. We contemplate an 
active review. We have an open mind as to how 
this should be done. But having said that, we can 
plan our future actions only by combining that 
which is desirable with that which is possible. 
As we study such thorny problems as universality 
of membership, voting procedures, the develop- 
ment of law, the colonial problems, and many 
others, we must constantly test our conclusions 
against two questions: Is it in the national inter- 
est of the United States? And will it actually 
move us closer to our objective of a world at 
peace ¢ 


United Nations Day, 1954 


A PROCLAMATION * 


WHerEAS the United Nations represents man’s most 
determined and promising effort to save humanity from 
the scourge of war and to promote conditions of peace and 
well-being for all nations; and 

WHEREAS this Government believes that the United Na- 
tions deserves our continued firm support and that its suc- 
cess depends not only on the support given it by its mem- 
bers but equally on that of the peoples of the member coun- 
tries; and 

WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has resolved that October 24, the anniversary of the 
coming into force of the United Nations Charter, should 
be dedicated each year to making known the aims and 
accomplishments of the United Nations: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, do hereby urge 
the citizens of this Nation to observe Sunday, October 24, 
1954, as United Nations Day with community programs 
that will demonstrate their faith and support of the 
United Nations and create a better public understanding of 
its aims, achievements, and problems. 

I call also upon the officials of the Federal, State, 
and local Governments, the United States Committee for 


* No. 3058 ; 19 Fed. Reg. 3923. 
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United Nations Day, representatives of civic, educational 
and religious organizations, agencies of the press, rad 
television, and motion pictures, as well as all citizens 
cooperate in appropriate observance of the day throughoy 
our country. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my han( 
and caused the Seal of the United States of Amerig 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fourth ds 
of June in the year of our Lord nineteen hundrej 
and fifty-four, and of the Independence of th 
United States of America the one hundred anj 


seventy-eighth. 


By the President: 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State. 











[SEAL] 






International Geophysical Year 
White House press release dated June 25 


The White House on June 25 released the texts 
of an exchange of letters between the President 
and Dr. Chester I. Barnard, Chairman of the 
National Science Board, concerning the Govern: 
ment’s support for an initial appropriation te 
defray the costs of the U.S. program for par- 
ticipation in an international scientific project 
known as the International Geophysical Your 

On June 7, 1954, the President transmitted to 
the Congress a request for supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1955, including a request 
for $2,500,000 for the National Science Foundation 
to permit preparations to begin for the program 
of the International Geophysical Year. 

The exchange of letters between the President 
and Dr. Barnard follows: 















President Eisenhower to Dr. Barnard 


Dear Dr. Barnarp: I appreciate your letter 
with respect to the United States program for 
aaa in the International Geophysical 

ear. 

I am glad to support this undertaking. It isa 
striking example of the opportunities which exist 
for cooperative action among the peoples of the 
world. As I understand it, some thirty nations 
will unite their scientific resources for a simul- 
taneous effort, extending over two years, to pene 
trate the basic geophysical forces which overa) 
the natural environment in which we live. Under 
especially favorable conditions, scientists of man 
nations will work together in extending man’s 
knowledge of the universe. The findings of this 
research will be widely disseminated throughout 
the world, aiding in the further development of 
telecommunications, aviation, navigation, and 
weather forecasting. It is doubtful whether any 
single nation could undertake such a program. 
Acting in concert, each participating nation, con- 
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tributing within its means, secures the benefits of 
the program. 

The United States has become strong through its 
diligence in expanding the frontiers of scientific 
knowledge. Our technology is built upon a solid 
foundation of basic scientific inquiry, which must 
be continuously enriched if we are to make further 

rogress. The International Geophysical Year 
is a unique opportunity to advance science, while 
at the same time it holds the promise of greater 
technological gains both for ourselves and for 
other nations. I am sure that our participation in 
this far-reaching effort will very materially 
strengthen our bonds with the many cooperating 
nations and make a constructive contribution to- 
ward the solution of mutual problems. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D, E1sENHOWER 


Dr. Barnard to President Eisenhower 


My pear Mr. Present: I wish to convey to 
you the sincere appreciation of the National] 
Science Board for your wholehearted support of 
this country’s program for the International Geo- 
physical Year as presented in the budget request 
which you have sent to the Congress. 

As you know, there are pressing problems of 
interest to agencies of the Government and to the 
nation, as well as to the scientists in the field of 
geophysics, whose solution primarily depends upon 
simultaneous observations throughout the world. 
It is heartening that in times like these so many 
nations have agreed to cooperate in a world-wide 
program on scientific matters of interest and con- 
cern to all. It is eminently fitting and indeed im- 
portant that the United States join the other na- 
tions in this effort, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment accept responsibility for our participation. 

With grateful acknowledgment of your sup- 
port in this important undertaking, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
Cuester I. Barnarp 


International Organizations 
Employees’ Loyalty Board 


Press release 340 dated June 23 


Under Executive Order 10422,! issued by Presi- 
dent Truman on January 9, 1953, and as amended 
by Executive Order 10459,? issued by President 
Eisenhower June 2, 1953, an International Organ- 
izations Employees’ Loyalty Board was estab- 
lished in July 1953, in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make evaluations as to the loyalty of 
American citizens currently employed by interna- 


BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1953, p. 62. 
* Tbid., June 22, 1953, p. 882. 
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tional organizations either in the United States or 
abroad. Since that time the Board has completed 
its evaluations in nearly all of the cases of persons 
already in employment in these organizations, and 
is now on a current basis of evaluating applicants 
for future employment. 

As a result of investigations conducted by the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, however, the Board still 
has under evaluation the cases of a number of U.S. 
citizens employed by international organizations 
in their European offices. President Eisenhower’s 
Executive Order 10459 requires that in all cases 
of U.S. nationals employed in international or- 
ganizations where investigation has developed in- 
formation of a derogatory nature, the employee in 
question must be given an opportunity for a hear- 
ing before the Board. 

Two alternative courses of action which the 
Board might take in order to afford U.S. citizens 
currently employed abroad the opportunity of a 
hearing presented themselves. One was to suggest 
that the employees concerned return to the United 
States for hearing; the other was for the Board 
itself to proceed to Europe and hold hearings in 
the places in which the employees were stationed. 
The first course would naturally result not only 
in considerable personal inconvenience to the in- 
dividuals concerned but also in disruption of the 
work and administrative arrangements of the in- 
ternational organization by which they are em- 
ployed. Furthermore, the U.S. Government 
would be required to bear the cost of their journey 
to the United States and return, and their living 
expenses while here. 

The second course, on the other hand, though 
involving personal inconvenience by absence from 
business to some members of the Board, all of 
whom are serving in a part-time capacity as a pub- 
lic service, would be more economical than the 
first in terms of expense to the U.S. Government. 

After full consideration, it has been determined 
that the overriding factors should be the conven- 
ience of the employees themselves and the inter- 
national organizations which they serve. 

Accordingly it has been decided that the Board 
should proceed to Europe for the purpose of af- 
fording those U.S. citizens whose cases are under 
evaluation the opportunity for a personal hearing. 
These hearings will be held in private on the prem- 
ises of the American Embassy or consulate in the 
city most convenient for the individuals concerned. 

Appearance at these hearings is not compulsory ; 
the decision whether or not to appear is entire 
voluntary on the part of the individuals command 
Nor will their failure to appear prejudice the 
Board’s final decision in their cases. Those con- 
cerned, however, will be fully aware that failure 
to appear will require the Board to proceed to a 
final determination on the basis of the information 
at its disposal and without the benefit of hearing 
the individual’s own side of his case. 











































The membership of the Board is as follows: 
Pierce J. Gerety, Piste, George J. Kaufmann, 
Dr. Edmund L. Tink, H. S. Waldman, Lawrence 
Gilman, and H. Grady Gore. 

Executive Orders 10422 and 10459 are intended 
to assure that U.S. citizens employed on interna- 
tional organizations secretariats are persons of 
high personal integrity who are fully able to dis- 
charge their obligations as international civil 
servants. Under the provisions of the orders U.S. 
citizen employees or prospective employees are 
given the same sort of investigations by the same 
U.S. Federal agencies, i. e. the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, as has been the case for various categories of 
U.S. Federal employees. The results of these 
investigations are then evaluated against a stand- 
ard of loyalty to the Government of the United 
States. 

The issuance of Executive Order 10422, while 
calling for a loyalty determination on U.S. citi- 
zens who are or may become international civil 
servants, does not constitute a fundamental change 
in basic U.S. policy toward the selection of U.S. 
personnel by international organizations. It spe- 
cifically recognizes the right of the heads of those 
organizations to make the final decision as to em- 
ployment or termination. At the same time, the 
United States considers that it is appropriately in 
its interests to attempt to assure that no U.S. citi- 
zen be employed if ~ is believed to be engaged, 
or is likely to be engaged in activities regarded as 
subversive by the U.S. Government. Considera- 
tion of past activities of this nature would neces- 
sarily be an important factor in any determina- 
tions made by the United States in this regard. 
It is to be noted here that a Commission of Inter- 
national Jurists advised the United Nations that 
the Secretary-General can and should rid the U.N. 
Secretariat of U.S. citizens who engage in sub- 
versive activities against the United States. Con- 
sistent with, and in response to the Jurists’ con- 
clusions and recommendations, the Executive 
order provides for the supplying of information 
to the Secretary-General on persons decided upon 
adversely by the United States as a result of a 
U.S. investigation and review. 

Pursuant to Executive Order 10459, an Interna- 
tional Organizations Employees’ Loyalty Board 
was established in July 1953, in the Civil Service 


Commission and charged with the responsibility 
of making these evaluations as to loyalty. 

The Board is empowered to make advisory de- 
terminations as to loyalty in cases where deroga- 
tory information about a citizen is disclosed. The 
Board’s determinations in such cases are then 
turned over to the Secretary of State for trans- 
mission to the executive heads of the United Na- 
tions and other international organizations. 

The Board has now completed its evaluation in 
pate memes: 90 percent of the cases of persons 
already employed in some 46 international or- 
ganizations, to the number of some 3,000. The 
remainder of these evaluations, including those 
employed abroad, are expected to be prin, How in 
the near future. The Board has now reached the 
continuing stage of evaluating the investigations 
of applicants for future employment. 


Appointment to U. S.-Mexican 
Boundary and Water Commission 


The Department of State announced on June 
18 (press release 329) the appointment by the 
President of Col. Leland Hazelton Hewitt, U.S. 
Army (Ret.), as U.S. Commissioner on the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico. The former commissioner, 
Lawrence Milton Lawson, retired on February 18. 

The International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, consists of a 
United States and a Mexican Commissioner, and 
the treaty of 1944 with Mexico stipulates that each 
must be an engineer. Functioning under the 
policy direction of the Department of State and 
the Mexican Ministry of Foreign Relations, the} 
Commission is charged by numerous treaties and 
laws with the conduct of an international program 
for the solution of engineering problems on the 
1,900-mile boundary with Mexico. President 
Eisenhower and President Ruiz Cortines of Mex- 
ico late last year dedicated Faleén Dam on the 
Rio Grande, the first great international dam to 
be completed by this Commission.’ 


*For the text of President Eisenhower’s address at the 
dedication, see BULLETIN of Nov. 2, 1953, p. 579. 
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The U.N.’s Role in Improving the Status of Women 


EIGHTH SESSION OF THE U.N. COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


by Mrs. Lorena B. Hahn 


The U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 
met for its eighth session at New York March 22 
to April 9, 1954. Each of the 18 member countries 
sent a woman delegate to the meeting. Six of the 
countries represented on the Commission this year 
are in the Americas, four in Europe, five in the 
Middle and Far East, and three in Soviet and 
satellite nations. 

The Commission on the Status of Women is one 
of several advisory bodies of the Economic and 
Social Council. It is directed to make recom- 
mendations to the Council on the rights of women 
and the elimination of discriminations against 
them. This is in line with the aims and purposes 
of the U.N. Charter, which in its preamble re- 
afirms faith “in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women.” 'The Commis- 
sion began its work in 1947 by collecting infor- 
mation from governments on pertinent aspects of 
law and practice and has analyzed and organized 
this material for ready use. On the basis of this 
information the Commission considers principles 
which can be recommended to governments by the 
Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly. 

Action in the Commission this year centered on 
the major objectives of equal suffrage for women, 
the elimination of discriminations in regard to 
nationality, promotion of equal pay for equal 
work and enlarged opportunities for employment, 
equality of rights in family and property law, 
assurance of equal opportunities for girls in edu- 
cation, and development of technical assistance to 
improve the status of women. 


Opening Session and Election of Officers 


The Commission was addressed at its opening 
meeting by Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. He assured the Com- 
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mission that the best person available would be se-' 
lected for each post in the Secretariat regardless 
of sex, race, color, or creed. The small number 
of women presently in high Secretariat posts was, 
he thought, a reflection of the situation in all coun- 
tries, as highly qualified women had not yet been 
trained in anything like the same numbers as men. 
It was logical to think that, as the proportion of 
women in national life increased, the change would 
be reflected in the staffs of the international or- 
ganizations. The Commission expressed appre- 
ciation of this statement in a resolution on the 
subject of participation of women in the work of 
the U.N. and the specialized agencies. 

All officers were unanimously elected. Minerva 
Bernardino of the Dominican Republic was chosen 
chairman for a second year. Mrs. John Warde 
of the United Kingdom was elected first vice- 
chairman, Mrs. Zofia Dembinska of Poland sec- 
ond vice-chairman, and Mrs. Safiyeh Firouz of 
Iran rapporteur. Mrs. Mary Tenison-Woods, 
chief of the section on Status of Women in the 
U.N. Secretariat, represented the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in later meetings, and Mrs. Sonia Grinberg- 
Viniver, deputy chief, served as secretary. 


Political Rights for Women 


The Commission gave first attention to political 
rights for women. The Secretary-General’s an- 
nual report showed important gains in the past 
year in Mexico and Syria, bringing to 60 the total 
number of countries where women vote on equal 
terms with men. Women vote under certain 
limitations in 6 more but are denied the vote al- 
together in 17 countries—A fghanistan, Cambodia, 
Colombia, Egypt, a Honduras, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Laos, Libya, Liechtenstein, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Saudi Arabia, Switzerland, and 
Yemen. 

Of the 24 governments which have extended 
voting rights to women since 1945, when the U.N. 
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Charter was signed, 6 are presently members of 
the Commission—Burma, Chile, China, Haiti, 
Lebanon, and Venezuela. In another member 
country, Pakistan, women are voting for the first 
time as an electoral system is set up. In one mem- 
ber country, Iran, women are still denied the right 
to vote. But so far no country which has become 
a member of the Commission without woman suf- 
frage has failed to grant women at least partial 
voting rights before its term of office has expired. 

The Commission has analyzed the history of 
woman suffrage, beginning with the first grant 
in our territory of Wyoming in 1869, as a means 
of helping governments where women do not yet 
vote. ‘The Commission has also developed study 
materials on citizenship responsibilities for use in 
countries where large numbers of women are vot- 
ing for the first time. A new document this year 
contained suggestions from nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. Reports showed that two pamphlets 
published by the U.N. in this field, 7he Road to 
Equality and Political Education of Women, were 
nearly sold out and the Commission urged further 
printings. The United States abstained on a 
resolution urging countries to ratify the U.N. Con- 
vention on Political Rights of Women, since we 
do not intend to become a party to it. Women in 
the United States already have the rights to vote 
and to hold public office specified in this conven- 
tion. 
















Nationality of Married Women 


The Commission considered two proposals in 
the field of nationality. The first, sponsored by 
Cuba, was a revised draft convention on the nation- 
ality of married women based on a text circulated 
to governments last year. The Commission rec- 
ommended that the text be circulated again. The 
United States opposed further work on this con- 
vention on the ground that more effective action 
can be expected from the work of another U.N. 
body, the International Law Commission, which 
is now studying the subject of nationality as a 
whole. 

The second proposal, sponsored by the United 
States, voiced the principle that a woman should 
have the same right as a man to retain her nation- 
ality on marriage to an alien. This resolution 
strikes directly at the principal discrimination 
experienced by women in the nationality field and 
was adopted without dissent. If approved by 
the Economic and Social Council, it will become 
a formal recommendation to governments, many 
of which are revising their nationality laws. 
Women in this country have enjoyed this right for 
many years, and the United States has ratified the 
Inter-American Convention on the Nationality of 
Women, which is based on a similar principle. 


a4 


Equal Pay The 


Because in every country there are women whgggtOW!! 
must earn a living, for themselves and often fom! 2 © 
members of their families, the Commission ce cerned. 
operates closely with the International Labor Onggpress* 
ganization to improve their situation. The Iy reduce 
progress report this year showed that 15 counjy!abor \ 
tries are considering action in response to thegW@ Fé 
Convention and Recommendation on Equal Rejgthis 1t 
muneration for Men and Women Workers for™®t0” 
Work of Equal Value adopted by the Ino in 195 Intern 
While the principle of equal pay for equal work —s 
is recognized in the constitutions and legislation ¥* 7 
of a number of countries, problems arise in maki /2” 
7“ effective in practice. Wome 

he Commission adopted two resolutions on ward | 
equal pay. The first, proposed by Byelorussiaff A p 
reaffirmed the equal-pay principle in general andj ¥O™*! 
urged action by governments. The United States profes 
and Sweden opposed this resolution as inadequately "e"tly 
because it made no mention of the I1o, which ig furthe 
the agency responsible for international work ing '®4U®> 
this field, and because it omitted all reference tom “8° © 
free-enterprise methods of implementation such under 
as collective bargaining and voluntary agreements the 
between employers and employees. The United for né 
States and Sweden sponsored a second resolution, mothe 
adopted without dissent, which not only upheld 
the principle of equal pay but made recommenda- 
tions for both official and nongovernmental actiongy Family 
The test of real support of equal pay is the ex of mar 
tent to which the principle is observed in prac 
tice. The key to enforcement is largely in the Thi 
hands of nongovernmental organizations—laborg ratio 
unions, employers’ associations, women’s groups It ad 
and others, who can establish a favorable climates Pract! 
of understanding by realistic appraisal of the fae- these s 
tors involved. Since the I1o reports describe only engage 
official action by governments, the United States-§ !gs, | 
Swedish resolution requested information next and o 
year from nongovernmental organizations onf field 1 
methods they had found useful in promoting ac- Bee 
tion on equal pay. The experience of nationally betwe 
branches of these groups can thus be channeled§ histor 
to the United Nations and become a stimulus tof Comn 
efforts for equal pay in many areas of the world. !stic 
rights 
and d 
that d 
indice 
ways. 
In most countries women need more employ-§ partn 
ment opportunities. The Commission has urged} of ow 
countries which still bar women from certain pro-§ syster 
fessions to abolish such restrictions and has em-§ comm 
phasized the need for vocational and professional} ing to 
training. It has also been concerned with prob-§ in our 
lems faced especially by women. Two such prob-§ ity ar 
lems were considered this year—part-time work,§ respo 
which is particularly adapted to the needs off port « 
women with family responsibilities, and the situ-§ Th 
ation of older women workers. tive 


Economic Opportunities 
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The discussion of part-time work showed a 
growing appreciation of its value to the economy 
of a country as well as to the individuals con- 
cerned. In previous sessions some countries ex- 
ressed fears that part-time work schedules would 
reduce full-time employment and threaten sound 
abor standards. Experience in the United States 
was reflected in the documentation prepared on 
this item, which included reports from the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women and the 
International Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. Frequent reference 
was also made to the pamphlet on Part-time Work 
for Women and other material published by our 
Women’s Bureau. The Commission looked for- 
ward to completing study of this field next year. 

A preliminary review of opportunities for older 
women workers showed openings in clerical, sub- 
professional, and similar fields. The Ino is cur- 
rently studying these occupations and will report 
further next year. The Dosmmiaiin renewed a 
request for information on possibilities in “cot- 
tage industries,” through which many women in 
underdeveloped areas contribute to family income. 

The Commission added an item to its agenda 
for next year on “the protection of the working 
mother.” 









Family Law and the Property Rights 
of Married Women 


This year the Commission continued its consid- 
eration of the legal situation of married women. 
It adopted recommendations condemning the 
practices of bride-price and child marriage where 
these still exist, asserting the right of a woman to 
engage in independent work and control her earn- 
ings, and urging equality in regard to property 
and other matters. Policy formulations in this 
field require long-range study. 


on 

ac-§ Because systems of law vary greatly, not merely 
nal between but even within countries, as the result of 
led historical, religious, and economic factors, the 
- tof Commission began last year to analyze character- 
14.8 istic legislation on married women’s property 


rights, domicile and residence, and parental rights 
and duties. Preliminary studies this year showed 
that differences in types of laws do not necessarily 
indicate discrimination, since there are various 
ways of assuring equal treatment for the marriage 
partners. For instance, in our own country, some 
of our States base their family legislation on the 
system of community property and others on the 
Women com- 


m-§ common law of separate property. 

ial} ing to the United States are usually very interested 
»b-§ in our laws, which they feel provide general equal- 
»b-F ity and at the same time recognize the differing 
rk,§ responsibilities of husbands and wives for the sup- 
off port of the family and care of the children. 


The Commission discussed a highly informa- 
tive survey by the U.N. Educational, Scientific 
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and Cultural Organization on the education of 
girls through the ings and elementary grades. 
The report not only indicated substantial prog- 
ress in needy areas but also the need for continued 
work. Where a smaller number of girls than boys 
is attending school, the problem is due to lack of 
facilities and interest rather than to prohibitions 
in law. <A report on “The Education of Girls 
in Non-Self-Governing Territories” prepared by 
another committee of the United Nations also 
showed considerable progress, though by no means 
achievement of the desired standards. The Com- 
mission recommended a study by Unesco on meth- 
ods which seemed to be helpful in increasing school 
attendance by girls, to be presented at its next 
session. It also urged wider use of women as 
teachers in areas where it has not been customary 
to employ them. 


Technical Assistance 


The General Assembly last fall approved ex- 
panding the technical assistance program to in- 
clude advice on the status of women to govern- 
ments requesting such aid. No requests from gov- 
ernments has as yet been received, but a report 
from the All-Pakistan Women’s Association said 
it has asked the Government of Pakistan to request 
aid in citizenship education. The Commission 
commended especially a memorandum prepared by 
the Secretariat on fellowships and other assistance 
available for the training of persons interested in 
the status of women. 


Participation by Others 


In accordance with regular United Nations pro- 
cedures, representatives of recognized nongovern- 
mental organizations participated in the session. 
Among those present this year were the Interna- 
tional Alliance—Equal Rights and Equal Respon- 
sibilities, the International Council of Women, 
the International Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, the International 
Federation of University Women, the Liaison 
Committee of Women’s International Organiza- 
tions, the Women’s Lnternational League for 
Peace and Freedom, the World Union of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations, and the World Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The Govern- 
ments of Israel and Argentina, though not mem- 
bers of the Commission, sent official observers, as 
did also Japan and the German Federal Republic, 
which are not members of the U.N. Unesco and 
the Ixo were represented by staff officers carrying 
responsibility for women’s interests. The Inter- 
American Commission of Women, a regional in- 
tergovernmental body with which the U.N. Com- 
mission cooperates, was represented by its chair- 
man and executive secretary. 
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Among the closing expressions was a statement United Nations, where all points of view can bgtaken | 
by the Liaison Committee of Women’s Inter- discussed fully, as well as other means, famof the 
national Organizations thanking the Commission _achieving their hopes. 
for the confidence it had repeatedly expressed in As a practical matter, the Commission on th 
nongovernmental organizations by drawing on Status of Women has brought into focus exper o Cha 
their suggestions and experience. The chairman — ence of countries where women have become 
in return expressed appreciation of contributions — effective part of national life, so that govern [ aw 
of voluntary groups to the documentation and the _—ments can judge wisely in adapting their laws an@tative 1 
discussions on agenda items. Many of these institutions to this new potential of womanpowell whatev 
contributions came from the United States | Equality for women isa simple humanright. Thé§it is ce 
branches of these organizations and have thus hope is to hasten the time when women can makii,onnec 
become a part of the Commission’s effort to ex- _ their full contribution in every covntry. Tha Jam 
change information across the world. Commission has already demonstrated competena@™no cha 
in developing documentation and directing it t@malan 
specific needs. The formulation of recommenda favora 
Conclusion tions to advance the status of women involves remSecret: 

I am often asked why the United Nations is  sponsibilities which will continue to challenge tha§hassad 
concerned to improve the status of women. My _ wisdom of the Commission and of its parent bodygtime o 
answer, based on observation in the United Na- the Economic and Social Council. statem 
tions and previous experience abroad, is that today article: 
women are moving, some for the first time, some © Mrs. Hahn, author of the above article, is thi that he 
more rapidly, into public life and public responsi- U.S. representative on the U.N. Commission ongone the 
bilities. They are seeking a better life for their ‘the Status of Women. For texts of statement@in gett 
children and their families as well as for them- «which she made during the eighth session, semtruth? 
selves. It is important that they utilize the Butierin of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 646. the an 
going 
Now 
in the 
about 
™ worker 
The Guatemalan Complaint Before the Security,Council person 
merest 
consid 
certail 
Tos 
and m 
clear 1 
to the 
man, 


Following are three statements made before the But the question arises as to where the situa 
Security Council by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.,U.S. tion can be dealt with most expeditiously and most 
Representative to the United Nations. effectively. 

The situation appears to the U.S. Government§ _) ,’), 

to be precisely the kind of problem which in they... ; 

first instance should be dealt with on an urgent® . 4 

STATEMENT OF JUNE 20 basis by an appropriate agency of the Organiza- was sf 
tion of American States. The very fact that the. in. 

U.8./U.N. press release 1924 dated June 20 Government of Guatemala as a member of the§), ; 
Inter-American System has already requested that y 


_ The United States believes in the basic proposi- —_ the Organization of American States take action — 
tion that any member, large or small, has the right —_ strengthens this view. js ttn 
to an urgent meeting of the Security Council when- It would perhaps be in order for me to inform one 
ever it feels itself to be in danger. Thisissoeven the Council that, while the reports that we receive The U 
when, as is sometimes the case, the Security Coun- _on the situation in Guatemala are incomplete andj ,, T 
cil may not itself be in the best position to deal fragmentary, the information available to the mont 
directly with the situation. United States thus far strongly suggests that the mo in 

Guatemala charges that other governments are _ situation does not involve aggression but is a revolt® ont 6 
pursuing a policy of hostility and aggressiveness = of Guatemalans against Guatemalans. The situa- for. I 


against it." The specific Guatemalan allegations _ tion in Guatemala, out of which this problem Ty, 
involve two of its immediate co geen Honduras arises, has caused grave concern to the U.S. Gov- 
and Nicaragua, who are charged with disturbing _ ernment and to the other members of the Organi- with t 
the peace in a particular part of Central America. zation of American States. Consequently, the ¥; 
These charges are indeed serious and certainly members of the Organization of American States P ms 
warrant urgent examination. have for some time been conferring intensively atte! 
—_—— among themselves on the Guatemalan situation § f°" 
U.N, doc. 8/3232 dated June 19. with a view to deciding upon what steps should be Patte 


ican ¢ 
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aken for the maintenance of peace and security 
of the continent. 


o Charge Against U.S. 


I am very glad that the Guatemalan represen- 
tative made it crystal clear that he makes no charge 
whatever against the U.S. Government, because 
it is certainly true that the United States has no 


ake eonnection whatever with what is taking place. 


I am constrained to note that, although he made 
no charges against the United States, the Guate- 
@malan representative did cite a number of un- 
favorable comments made by others concerning 
we Secretary Dulles, Ambassador Peurifoy, and Am- 
bassador John M. Cabot. In fact, more of the 
time of his speech was given up in citing these 
statements that others had made—newspaper 
articles and hearsay—than in the actual charge 
that he made. Those tactics, of course, always give 
one the impression that instead of being interested 

the answer to the question, at is the 

, the speaker is more interested in getting 

the answer to the question, What is the headline 
going to be? 

Now, I do not think it is necessary for me here 
in the United Nations to make a ty speech 
about Secretary Dulles. Secretary Dulles has 
worked here for years. He is very well known 
personally to most of the men in this room. The 
merest inference that he could be actuated by an 
consideration other than that of duty is one whic 
certainly reflects no credit on him who utters it. 

To anyone who knows President Eisenhower— 
and many of you know him—it must be crystal 
clear that there is a man who is utterly devoted 
to the principles of democracy, to the rights of 
man, and who abhors all forms of imperialism, 
who led a great army in World War II against 
Nazi imperialism, and who has shown by every 
word and deed of his life since the day when he 
was a small boy in Kansas that his heart is always 
on the side of the little man who is trying to get 
by in life. 

The Secretary of State did nothing at Caracas 
which was not in accordance with the facts. Asa 
matter of fact, the only authorities which the 
Guatemalan representative cites are the U.S. press. 
The U.S. press, estimable though it is and deeply 
as I respect it, does not speak for the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and I am sure the U.S. press will agree with 
me in that respect. You can find as many differ- 
= opinions in the U.S. press as you care to look 

or. 

_ Then the Guatemalan representative cites Amer- 
ican companies, and, of course, they do not speak 
with the voice of authority. 

Finally, he refers to Mr. Patterson [Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to Guatemala 
from October 1948 until March 1951]. Well, Mr. 
Patterson does not hold office under this admin- 
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istration. He has never held office under this ad- 
ministration. Whatever he says is entirely on his 
own authority as an individeal, and just as I will 
not judge the opinion of the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment about the United States on the basis of what 
some individual Guatemalan may say, so I will 
ask the Guatemalan representative not to judge 
the U.S. opinion about Guatemala on the basis of 
what some individual citizen of the United States 


as é say. 
would like to point out that the Guatemalan 
representative has never produced any names or 
dates or other specific indications showing that 
the State Department has ever acted in an im- 
proper manner. 

ow, this discussion began with a speech of 
Ambassador Castillo-Arriola which, as I say, was 
correct intone. Then came the unspeakable libels 
against my country by the representative of the 
Soviet Union, which, in the words that Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb used last autumn, make me think that 
his reason must be swamped when he says things 
like that about the United States. 

Then, as a climax, we had the crude performance 
in the gallery—a sequence which I fear is not with- 
out significance. Of course, anyone is capable of 
filling the galleries with paid demonstrators, and 
we hope that the Communists who think this is 
such clever politics will outgrow it after a while. 
It may take time. 


No Satellites in OAS 


The representative of the Soviet Union said that 
the United States is the master of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. When he says that, he is 
not reflecting on us. He is reflecting on himself, 
because it shows that he cannot conceive of any 
human relationship that is not the relationship of 


master and servant. He cannot conceive of a 
relationship in which there is a rule of live and let 
live, in which people are equals and in which 
people get along by accommodation and by re- 
specting each other. 

He can just imagine what would happen to some- 
body who raised his voice against the Soviet Union 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, or Estonia, or one of 
those countries, and compare that with the way in 
which representatives of smaller countries in the 
United Nations constantly disagree with the 
United States—and they are welcome to do it. We 
have no satellites and we do not want any; and we 
do not desire to set up a monolithic structure in the 
free world. 

Then the Soviet representative said that the 
United States prepared this armed intervention. 
That is flatly untrue. I will challenge him to 
prove it—and he cannot do so. 

It is interesting to me, who spent 13 years of my 
life in the United States Senate, to come here and 
find that in the person of the representative of the 
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Soviet Union we have such an outstanding author- 
ity on the United States Senate. Apparently, he 
knows all. Though he never has set foot inside the 
place, he apparently knows much more about the 
United States Senate than men who have been 
members of it for many years. When he infers 
that the Senators of the United States allow their 
official actions to be determined in accordance with 
their private financial interests, he is making an 
accusation which not only reflects no credit upon 
himself but which reflects a grave doubt on the 
wisdom and the good intent and the sincerity of 
aneey policy which his Government advocates here 
today. 

I will call his attention to the fact that I was 
in the Senate at the beginning of World War IT 
when the Senate voted the Lend-Lease Bill where- 
by the United States aided the Soviet Union in its 
fight to repel Nazi imperialism. At that time we 
did not hear anything out of the Soviet Union 
criticizing the motives of the Senators of the 
United States who were then voting to help the 
Soviet Union. 

Now, the men who are in the United States 
Senate today are precisely the same kind of men 
who voted to help the Soviet Union. If they were 
good enough then to help the Soviet Union, they 
are good enough now to stand up for the interests 
of their country. 

I notice the representative of the Soviet Union 
is smiling, which leads me to believe that he does 
not really believe the things that he has said and 
that he has said them under instructions. I trust 
that is the case. 

Now, he has told us that he intends to veto the 
pane resolution. That will be the second veto 
by the Soviet Union in 3 days. We had veto No. 59 
on Friday, and now we are going to have veto No. 
60 on Sunday. And, vetoing what? Vetoing a 
move to ask the Organization of American States 
to solve this problem, to try to bind up this wound 
in the world and then report back to the Security 
Council—not to relieve the Security Council of 
responsibility. This resolution does not do that. 
It just asks the Organization of American States 
to see what it can do to be helpful. Here it says 
in paragraph 2 of article 52, “the Members of the 
United Nations entering into such arrange- 
ments”—that is, regional arrangements—“or con- 
stituting such agencies shall make every effort to 
achieve pacific settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such regional 
agencies before referring them to the Security 
Council.” 

Now, at the very least, that is a harmless provi- 
sion. It is an intelligent provision. It is a con- 
structive provision. Why does the representative 
of the Soviet Union, whose country is thousands 
and thousands of miles away from here, undertake 
to veto a move like that? What is his interest in 
it? How can he possibly—how can this action of 
his possibly fail to make unbiased observers 
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throughout the world come to the conclusion thgisTATE 
the Soviet Union has got designs on the America,  ;y.2 
Hemisphere. There is no other explanation of @ | 
And the recent articles in Pravda and Jzvesti _ 
ates 





which have appeared in the last 2 or 3 days gi 










color to that assertion. Amer 
I say to you, representative of the Soviet Unioggpt°Y!® 
stay out of this hemisphere and don’t try to stagonly @ 
your plans and your conspiracies over here. th 
retere 
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STATEMENT OF JUNE 22 


U.S./U.N. press release 1925 dated June 22 











I note specifically the cable from Mr. Torie 
does not ask for another meeting of the Coun 
As President of the Security Council I w 
very glad to respond to his request for an urger 


meeting of the Council last Sunday. o regi 
The Security Council, after exhaustive discug™sting 



















sion, by a vote of 10 to 1, voted last Sunday [Jung§There 
20] that the right place to go to get peace in Guategwhen 
mala is the Organization of American StateggUnitec 
where there is both unique knowledge and augof the 
thority.2. The one vote against this was that ojof unt 
the Soviet Union. lon W 

In the face of this action, therefore, those whl anc 
continually seek to agitate the Guatemalan quesgthe inl 
tion in the Security Council will inevitably be sus™defens 
pected of shadow boxing—of trying to strike attiregion 
tudes and issue statements for propaganda purglers re 
poses. eace | 

I can understand that the Soviet Union, whichigaction. 
by its cynical abuse of the veto, has crudely madq@Uounc 
plain its desire to make as much trouble as possiblagdisput 
in the Western Hemisphere, should constantly seelgg ead te 
to bring this matter before the Security Councilgof the 

But the Government of Guatemala should nogor situ 
lend itself to this very obvious Communist plot{cil un: 
lest they appear to be a cat’s paw of the Sovie Unite 
conspiracy to meddle in the Western Hemispheregjarrans 
In fact, as it is, many persons will wonder whether pacific 
the whole imbroglio in Guatemala was not cookeijregion 
up precisely for the purpose of making Communisigthe S 
propaganda here in the United Nations. This jshoulc 
am sure Mr. Toriello would not want. settlen 

The fact that it has become increasingly plaingjarrans 


that the situation in Guatemala is clearly a civil-§ Nov 
and not an international—war, makes it even moremstruck 


appropriate that the Security Council should no which 
intervene further. gional 
The Security Council showed last Sunday by iJ mula | 
vote of 10 to 1 that it emphatically believed thatfito be ; 
the Organization of American States was the plact never 
to try to settle the Guatemalan problem. To fi Ift 
squarely in the face of this recommendation would, t t 
raise grave doubts as to the good faith of those whof , < 
make such requests. nati 


i the ch 
* The draft resolution (U.N. doc. 8/3236/Rev. 1/Corr. 1) two-t] 


was proposed by Brazil and Colombia and amended by®. 
France. 1can 
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STATEMENT OF JUNE 25 


1,.8./U.N. press release 1927 dated June 25 








Now, Gentlemen, the Government of the United 
States joins its colleagues in the Organization of 
American States in opposing the adoption of the 
yrovisional agenda. We have taken this position 
mly after the most careful consideration. We be- 
lieve that there should be great liberality with 
reference to the consideration of items by either 
the Security Council or the General Assembly, 
but in the present case, we believe that an issue 

vas involved which is so fundamental that it 
brings into question the whole system of interna- 

ional peace and security which was created by 
rielaathe charter at San Francisco in 1945. 
uncily When the charter was being drafted, the most 
| walacritical single issue was that of the relationship 
rgempof the United Nations as a universal organization 
o regional organizations, notably the i ex- 
iscugmisting Organization of the American States. 
‘Jungthere were a good many days in San Francisco 
uatewhen it seemed that the whole concept of the 
tategi United Nations might fail of realization because 
1 augof the difficulty of reconciling these two concepts 
at oof universality and regionalism. Finally, a solu- 
ion was found in the formula embodied in articles 
wh@l and 52 of the charter. Article 51 recognized 
quesgthe inherent right of individuals to collective self- 
lefense, and article 52 admitted the existence of 
regional arrangements for dealing with such mat- 
ers related to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for regional 
action. Article 52 provided that the Security 
ouncil had the inherent right to investigate any 
lispute or situation under article 34 which might 
lead to international friction. While any member 
of the United Nations might bring any dispute 
or situation to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil under article 35, nevertheless members of the 
United Nations who had entered into regional 
arrangements should make every effort to achieve 
pacific settlements of local disputes through such 
regional arrangements before referring them to 
the Security Council. The Security Council 
should thus encourage the development of pacific 
settlement of local disputes through regional 
arrangements. 

Now, Gentlemen, by that formula a balance was 
struck between universality, the effectiveness of 
which was qualified by the veto power, and re- 
gional arrangements. The adoption of that for- 
mula permitted the charter of the United Nations 
tobe adopted. Without that formula there would 
hever have been a United Nations. 

If the United States Senate in 1946 had thought 
that the United Nations Charter in effect abro- 
gated our inter-American system, I say to you as 
a man with 13 years’ experience in the Senate, 
the charter would not have received the necessary 
two-thirds vote. And, in my judgment, the Amer- 
lcan people feel the same way today. 
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Translating a Formula Into a Reality 


Now for the first time, the United Nations faces 
the problem of translating that formula from one 
of words into one of reality. The problem is as 
critical as that which faced the founders at San 
Francisco in 1945. Let us not delude ourselves. 
If it is not now possible to make a living reality 
of the formula which made possible the adoption 
of the charter, then the United Nations will have 
destroyed itself in 1954 as it would have been de- 
stroyed still-born in 1945 had not the present 
formula been devised primarily under the creative 
effort of the late Senator Vandenberg and the 
present Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, working 
with Secretary Stettinius and other administra- 
tion leaders. It was this formula which secured 
bipartisan support in the United States in 1946. 
And I note by a completely bipartisan vote the 
Senate today declared that the international Com- 
munist movement must be kept out of this 
hemisphere. 





Text of Senate Concurrent Resolution 91: | 


WHEREAS for many years it has been the joint 
policy of the United States and the other States in 
the Western Hemisphere to act vigorously to pre- 
| vent external interference in the affairs of the na- 
| tions of the Western Hemisphere; and 

WHEREAS in the recent past there has come to light 
strong evidence of intervention by the international | 

| 





Communist movement in the State of Guatemala, 
| whereby government institutions have been infil- 
trated by Communist agents, weapons of war have 
been secretly shipped into that country, and the pat- 
tern of Communist conquest has become manifest; | 
and 

WHEREAS on Sunday, June 20, 1954, the Soviet | 
Government vetoed in the United Nations Security | 
Council a resolution to refer the matter of the recent 
outbreak of hostilities in Guatemala to the Organi- | 
zation of American States: Therefore be it 


Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Represent- 
| atives concurring), That it is the sense of Congress 
| that the United States should reaffirm its support 
| of the Caracas Declaration of Solidarity of March | 
28, 1954, which is designed to prevent interference | 
in Western Hemisphere affairs by the international 
Communist movement, and take all necessary and 
proper steps to support the Organization of Ameri- 
| can States in taking appropriate action to prevent 
| any interference by the international Communist 
movement in the affairs of the States of the Western 
Hemisphere. 








Oat 


* Approved by the Senate on June 25. 
| 
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So much for the part of the United States in 
what happened at San Francisco. 

The great weight of the effort at San Francisco, 
however, was made by the other American Re- 
publics, as you have heard Ambassador Gouthier * 


*Hugo Gouthier, Brazilian representative. 































































and Ambassador Echeverri‘ say before me. The 
representatives of the other American Republics 
were determined that the United Nations should 
be supplementary and not in substitution or im- 
airment of the tried and trusted regional re- 
ationships of their own. 
_ The United States, who took such an active part 
in drafting the charter provisions in question, 
soberly believes that, if the United Nations Se- 
curity Council does not respect the right of the 
Organization of American States to achieve a 
pacific settlement of the dispute between Guate- 
mala and its yaa: the result will be a catas- 
trophe of such dimensions as will gravely impair 
the future effectiveness, both of the United Na- 
tions itself and of regional organizations such as 
the Organization of American States. And that 
is precisely what I believe to be the objective of 
the Soviet Union in this case. Otherwise, why is 
he so terribly intent upon doing this? 

The present charter provisions were drafted 
with particular regard for the Organization of 
American States, which constitutes the oldest, the 
largest, and the most solid regional organization 
that the world has ever known. The Fidtinaiion 
relationship of the American States dates back 
to the early part of the last century. Throughout 
this period of over 130 years, there has been a 
steady development of ever closer relations be- 
tween the 21 American Republics. They have 
achieved a relationship which has preserved rela- 
tive peace and security in this hemisphere and 
a freedom from the type of wars which have so 


— devastated the peoples of Europe and Asia. 


The Organization of American States is an or- 
ganization founded upon the freedom-loving tradi- 
tions of Bolivar, of Washington, and of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The 21 American Republics have been bound 
together by a sense of distinctive destiny, by a 
determination to prevent the extension to this 
hemisphere of either the colonial domain of Eu- 
ropean powers or the political system of European” 
despotism. They have repeatedly pledged them- 
selves to settle their own disputes as between them- 
selves and to oppose the interposition into their 
midst of non-American influences, many of which 
were abhorrent to the ideals which gave birth to 
the American Republics and which sustained them 
in their determination to find a better international 
relationship than has yet been achieved at the 
universal level. 


Evidence of Communist Intervention 


There has recently been evidence that interna- 
tional communism, in its lust for world domina- 
tion, has been seeking to gain control of the politi- 
cal institutions of the American States in violation 
of the basic principles which have from the begin- 


‘Carlos Echeverri-Cortes, representative of Colombia. 
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ning inspired them freely to achieve their o 
destiny and mission in the world. 

Now it is our belief that the great bulk of t 
people of Guatemala are opposed to the impositi 
upon them of the domination of alien despoti 
and have manifested their resistance just as 
many other countries which international cc 
munism sought to make its victim. The Gove 
ment of Guatemala claims that the fighting n 

oing on there is the result of an aggression 

onduras and Nicaragua. It claims that it is 
victim. It asks for an investigation. It is ¢ 
titled to have the facts tremaee to light. 
procedures for doing that are clearly establish 
within the regional Organization of Americ 
States. These states have established a p 1 
nent Inter-American Peace Committee to hang 
problems of this nature. Guatemala, Hond 
and Nicaragua all applied to that Committee f 
assistance in resolving this problem. The Cc 
mittee has agreed to send a fact-finding committ 
to the area of controversy for that purpe 
Guatemala has attempted to interrupt this whe 
some process by first withdrawing its petition, ar 
second, by withholding its consent for the fae 
finding committee to proceed with its task. Neve 
theless, because the members of the Committ 
feel that it is inconceivable that Guatemala wi 
obstruct the very investigation for which she } 
been clamoring for days, the Committee is firm 
and vigorously preparing to proceed to the area 
controversy. 

The Government of Guatemala has regular 
exercised the privileges and enjoyed all the adv 
tages of membership in the Organization 
American States, including those of attendi 
and voting in its meetings. It is obligated 
article 52, paragraph 2 of | the charter, to “ms 
every effort to achieve pacific settlement of loe 
disputes through regional arrangements.” | 
effort to bypass the Organization of Americ 
States is in substance a violation of article § 
paragraph 2. 

We hear today that Guatemala, after years 
posing as a bese: of that Organization, now 
the first time claims that she is not technically 
member thereof. To have claimed and to ha 
exercised all the privileges of membership for 
number of years and then to disclaim the oblig 
tions and responsibilities is an example of duph 
ity which surely the Security Council should 2 
condone. Either Guatemala is a member of 
Organization of American States and theref¢ 
bound by article 52, paragraph 2, or else it 
guilty of duplicity such that it cannot come befe 
the Security Council with clean hands. 

Now, if we adopt the agenda, we in effect gi 
one state, in this case Guatemala, a veto on 
Organization of American States. It is not pé 
sible to do both. You do one at the expense é 
the other in this case. 

In any event, the United States is a member é 
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he Organization of American States, and as such 
ve are clearly bound by article 52, paragraph 2 
of the charter. The United States is also bound 
py article 20 of the charter of the Organization of 
American States which provides: 


All international disputes that may arise between 
American States shall be submitted to the peaceful pro- 
edures set forth in the Charter before being referred 
to the Security Council of the United Nations. 


Well, that has been so for a long time. 

The United States does not deny the propriety 
of this danger to the peace from Guatemala bein 
brought to the attention of the Security Counci 
in accordance with article 35 of the charter, and 
hat has been done. As I said, I called the meet- 
ing the day after I received the message. The 

nited States is, however, both legally and as a 
matter of honor bound by its undertakings con- 
ained in article 52, paragraph 2, of the charter 
and in article 20 of the charter of the Organization 
of American States to oppose Security Council 
onsideration of this Guatemalan dispute upon 
he agenda of the Security Council until the matter 
has first been dealt with by the Organization of 
@American States, which through its regularly 
onstituted agencies is dealing actively with the 
problem now. 

The United States is in this matter moved by 
more than legal or technical considerations, and 
recognize that. We do not lightly oppose consid- 
eration of any matter by the Security Council. 
We are, however, convinced that a failure by the 
security Council to observe the restraints which 
were spelled out in the charter will be a grave blow 
o the entire system of international peace and 
security which the United Nations was designed 
0 achieve. 

The mgeets of Guatemala, supported most ac- 
ively by the Soviet Union, which in this matter 
has already passed its 60th veto, is an effort to 
reate international anarchy rather than interna- 
ional order. International communism seeks to 
win for itself support by constantly talking about 
its love of peace and international law and order. 
nets it is the promoter of international dis- 
order. ‘ 
Gentlemen, this organization is faced by the 
same challenge which faced the founders at San 
rancisco in 1945. The task then was to find the 
words which would constitute a formula of recon- 
iliation between universality and regionalism. 
And now the issue is whether those words will be 
given reality or whether they will be ignored. If 
hey be ignored, the result will be to disturb the 
delicate but precious balance between regional and 
niversal organizations and to place one against 
he other in a controversy which may well be fatal 
0 them both. 

The balance struck by the charter was achieved 
se at San Francisco in the face of violent opposition 

of the Soviet Union at that time. It sought from 
er the beginning to secure for the Security Council, 
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where it had the veto power, a monopoly of au- 
thority to deal with international disputes. Today 
international communism uses Guatemala as the 
tool whereby it can gain for itself the privileges 
which it was forced to forego at San Francisco. I 
say with all solemnity that, if the Security 
Council is the victim of that strategy and assumes 
jurisdiction over disputes which are the proper 
responsibility of regional organizations of a solid 
and serious character, then the clock of peace will 
have been turned back and disorder will replace 
order. 

The Guatemalan complaint can be used, as it is 
being used, as a tool to violate the basic principles 
of our charter. It is to prevent that result, which 
would set in motion a chain of disastrous events, 
that the United States feels compelled to oppose 
the adoption of the provisional agenda containing 
the Guatemalan complaint and appeals to the 
other members to join with us in avoiding a ste 
which, under the guise of plausibility and liberal- 
ity, will, in fact, engage this organization in a 
course so disorderly and so provocative of jurisdic- 
tional conflict that the future of both the United 
Nations and of the Organization of American 
States may be compromised and a grave setback 
atm to the developing processes of international 
order.°® 


Call for Special Meeting 
of Inter-American Council 


Press release 351 dated June 26 


The United States on June 26 joined with nine 
other American Governments in requesting the 
Chairman of the Council of the Organization of 
American States to call a special meeting of the 
Council as soon as possible in order to convoke 
a Meeting of Foreign Ministers under the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro) on July 7, 1954. The request 
was incorporated in a note addressed to Ambassa- 
dor Héctor David Castro of El Salwador, Chair- 
man of the Council. Following is a translation 
of the note. 


JUNE 26, 1954 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

Our Governments view with increasing concern 
the demonstrated intervention of the international 
communist movement in the Republic of Guate- 
mala and the danger which this involves for the 
peace and security of the Continent. The recent 
outbursts of violence in the area intensify con- 
siderably this concern and pose an urgent need to 
hold a meeting of the Organ of Consultation. It 





5’'The vote on the adoption of the agenda on June 25 was 
4 (U.S.S.R.)-5 (U.S.)-2; since 7 affirmative votes were 
required for adoption, the agenda was not adopted. 
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is abundantly clear that the nations of this Con- 
tinent are nee. faced with a situation which they 
believe endangers the peace of America and affects 
the sovereignty and political independence of the 
American States. 

In fulfillment of instructions received from our 
respective Governments, the undersigned members 
of the Council propose that a Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs be convoked, in accordance with 
Article 6 and Article 11 of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, to act as Organ 
of Consultation for the purpose of considering the 
danger to the peace and security of the Continent 
and to agree upon the measures which it is desir- 
able to take. To this effect, we request Your 
Excellency to call a meeting of the Council in 
extraordinary session as soon as possible. 

In view of the extreme urgency which exists, it 
is proposed that the opening session of the Meeting 
of the Organ of Consultation be held July 7. 

In thanking Your Excellency in advance for the 
attention which you, in your high position as 
President of the Council, will give to the request of 
our governments, we are happy to reiterate the 
expressions of our highest consideration and 
esteem.’ 


Soviet Veto of Thai Request 
for Peace Observers 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
UWS. Representative to the United Nations? 
U.S./U.N. press release 1923 dated June 18 


The Chair will recognize himself in his capacity 
as representative of the United States and make 
a few comments on what seems to him a singularly 
ill-advised speech and action on the part of the 
representative of the Soviet Union. 

He asks what is the hurry? That is a strange 
question to ask a small nation which considers 
itself to be in danger of having its citizens killed. 
The representative of the Soviet Union and I hap- 
pen to represent big countries, but I continue to 
hope that we can look at the representatives of 
small countries with sympathy and understanding. 
The United States was a small country for a long 


*The note was signed by the following representatives 
on the Council of the Organization of American States: 
Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa (Nicaragua), Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle (Peru), Gonzalo Guell (Cuba), Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle (Honduras), John C. Dreier (United States), 
Roberto Heurtematte (Panama), Jacques Francois 
(Haiti), José Ram6én Rodriguez (Dominican Republic), 
Fernando Lobo (Brazil), and Antonio Facio (Costa Rica). 

* Made in the Security Council on June 18. For text of 
the Thai draft resolution which the Soviet Union vetoed 
at the June 18 session, see BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, 
p. 975. 
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time and still looks at many things from the stan 
point of a small country. I hope that I will ne 
live to see the day when a small country comes 
the United Nations and asks for protection agai 
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war and is simply greeted with the questigg wh, 
“What's the hurry?” The Thai representative hj oon 1 
eloquently told us precisely what the hurry is. §o¢ the 

The Soviet representative has accused lan te 
United States of moving toward the establish Fon m 
of conditions which can make possible intervegl petoni 
tion by the United States. Let me thank my d@janq, : 
tinguished colleague from the United Kingde liberat 
for his very effective words to put the reco (en 
straight in that particular. This Soviet allegati vetoes 
is particularly ludicrous in view of the Communi gecuri 
activity in aiding the aggressors in Southeast Ag§ nesia i 
and the increased outpouring of Communist sui pated 
plies to those forces from as far away as the Skoy men 
Works in Czechoslovakia. We recall the fighti Ceylor 
in Korea when apparently the Soviet Union wi Natior 
willing to go on fighting to the last Ching Tot 
Communist. the As 

The fact is that the United States has tried which 
respond to requests for aid by the peoples and the easier 
governments who are attempting to defend the of Th: 
independence against imperialistic communisi§ has ac 
which is the 20th century colonialism of ti [nitec 
Soviets that has already engulfed 600 milli ys ask 
people. The ( 

Now it is perfectly true, and we don’t deny! appeal 
that the United States has used its strength @ Thaila 
uphold the independence of free states, and @ which 
doing this we have always acted wholly witli tenanc 
the spirit and the principles of the United Natiolg remed: 
Charter. After all, the United States was the fing wil] h: 
colony in modern times to gain independence, Gen 
so we have an understandable sympathy for tho tried t 
peoples who would do likewise. Itisa 

Despite this, the Communist propaganda app wound 
ratus has tried to depict the United States as today, 
No. 1 colonial power, which is an amazing accus§ tempt 
tion when you consider the Asian imperial pow them s 
which now rules colonial territories in the Caud™ of We 
sus in Central Asia and which brings upon sv of bru 
Asian peoples as the Armenians, the Kazakij ohast] 
Mongols, and others, poverty and degradation. § bland] 

When I hear charges like that, that are so abs to use 
lutely fantastic and fly so completely in the fa battles 
of truth, I take comfort in the remark that Wi can sti 
made recently by no less a figure than Mr. Ede 
the Foreign Secretary of the United Kingde 
“No one in the world has been enslaved by 
United States.” Now we have made mistakes 
we are human beings, and we make errors U.S. 
judgment, but no one in the world has ever be Inter 
enslaved by the United States and no one int 
world ever will be. 

Our position in the present situation is not wy U.N. E 
like that proclaimed recently at the Colombo cO@ pe | 
ference. The five Prime Ministers attending th release 
conference resolved to preserve in their count — 
the freedoms inherent in democratic institutit — 
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and to resist interference in their internal affairs 
from whatever source. Now, the United States is 
certainly in accord with those principles, which 
it endeavors to follow. 

When you hear some of the statements that have 
been made here this morning by the representative 
of the Soviet Union, you wonder whether it is the 
plan to “liberate”—and I put that word in quota- 
tion marks—to “liberate” Hanoi in the way that 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
Jand, and a great many other places have been 
liberated. 

Gentlemen, this is not the first time that Soviet 
vetoes have harmed Asia. Soviet vetoes thwarted 
Security Council action designed to help Indo- 
nesia in her newly won freedom. Vetoes exacer- 
bated the Korean conflict. Asian countries, and 
I mention Japan, Viet-Nam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, and Nepal, have been blocked from United 
Nations membership by Soviet vetoes. 

To these vetoes, directed against the interests of 
the Asian peoples, must be added today’s action, 
which could, if it were left unchallenged, make it 
easier for aggression to strike across the borders 
M@of Thailand. Thailand, a small Asian country, 
Nis has acted in a self-respecting manner as a loyal 
f GS United Nations member. She now comes before 
ili ys asking for this small measure of protection. 

§ The Council’s desire to respond to Thailand’s 
NY@ appeal is clear. Mr. Tsarapkin’s “Nyet” turns 
th @ Thailand away from the United Nations body 
nd @ which has primary responsibility for the main- 
vIUI tenance of peace. She will undoubtedly seek a 
utl0§ remedy elsewhere in the United Nations, and she 
€ I will have our support when she does so. 
2, 4 Gentlemen, let me conclude. What we have 
tha tried to do here today is a modest helpful step. 
It is a merciful effort to try to bind up one of the 
XPS wounds of the world. In vetoing this attempt 
'S WH today, the Soviet Union has shown that same con- 
cuss tempt for the opinions of mankind which has lost 
0WH them so many friends which they had at the end 
aug of World War II. It surpasses even its record 

I of brutal cynicism. This veto has laid bare in a 
ak ghastly light the ugly visage of a rule which 
mM. § blandly does not hesitate to egg other peoples on 
als@ to use war as an instrument of policy to fight the 
TNE battles of Soviet communism. Thank heaven we 
| WH can still go on to the Assembly. 
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4 U.S. Delegations to 
} International Conferences 


t ue U.N. Economic and Social Council 


09 The Department of State announced on June 22 (press 
th release 338) that Preston Hotchkis will be the U.S. repre- 
itr Sentative to the 18th session of the Economic and Social 
tio Council of the United Nations which will convene at 

Geneva on June 29. 


July 5, 1954 





The other members of the U.S. delegation at the forth- 
coming session will be as follows: 


Deputy U.S. Representative 


Walter M. Kotschnig, Director of the Office of United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Affairs, Department of 
State 


Advisers 


William A. Kimbel, Director of Public Relations, Hi-Q 
Division, Aerovox Corporation 

William R. Biggs, Vice President, Bank of New York and 
Fifth Avenue Bank 

Kathleen Bell, Office of United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Affairs, Department of State 

Carl P. Blackwell, Director, International Economic 
Analysis Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Kathryn G. Heath, Senior Staff Officer, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Joseph C. Hickingbotham, Jr., Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department 
of State 

Nat B. King, Adviser, United States Permanent Mission 
to the United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Otis E. Mulliken, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

William J. Stibravy, Office of Financial Development Pol- 
icy, Department of State 

George Tobias, Office of Manpower Administration, De- 
partment of Labor 

Webster B. Todd, Director, Office of Economie Affairs, 
Office of the United States Representative to the 
North Atlantic Council and Regional European Or- 
ganizations, Paris 

William H. Wynne, Office of International Finance, De- 
partment of the Treasury 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council was 
established in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations to promote higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, economic and social progress, international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation, and universal respect 
for and observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. The ist session was held at London, England, 
January—February 1946; the 17th session at New York, 
March-April, 1954. 

The provisional agenda for the 18th session covers a 
wide variety of topics, including the annual review of the 
world economic situation, consideration of reports of the 
functional commissions of the Council and the specialized 
agencies, the financing of economic development of under- 
developed countries, and technical assistance. 


Seventeenth International Conference on Public 
Education 


The Department of State announced on June 23 (press 
release 339) that the United States will be represented at 
the Seventeenth International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation, to be convened jointly by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the 
International Bureau of Education on July 5, 1954 at 
Geneva, by the following delegation : 


Wayne O. Reed, Chairman 
Assistant Commissioner, Division of State and Local 
School System, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Martha A. Shull 
English Teacher, Jefferson High School, Portland, 
Oreg. 
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The major topics for discussion will be the training and 
status of secondary teachers. It was pointed out in the 
invitation that “the study of these questions forms the 
necessary complement to the subjects dealt with at last 


year’s Conference, which adopted recommendations .. . 


on the training and status of primary teachers.” The 
Conference will also discuss the reports submitted by 
Ministries of Education on outstanding developments dur- 
ing the school year 1953-54. 

Invitations to participate in the Conference have been 
extended to 83 member states and 11 international 
organizations. 





Calendar of Meetings 


The Calendar of Meetings, which usually ap- 
pears in the first issue of the BULLETIN for each 
month, will appear in the July 12 issue. 











U.S. Views on Trust Territories 


Following are texts of statements made by US. 
representatives in the U.N. Trusteeship Council 
on June 11 and 17 during discussions of the reports 
to the Council presented by the administering au- 
thorities of Somaliland and Nauru. 


STATEMENT ON SOMALILAND! 
U.8./U.N. press release 1920 dated June 11 


There are few undertakings which are more im- 
portant than helping to create new nations. This 
is particularly true of our responsibilities toward 
Somaliland, which has been promised independ- 
ence by 1960. Because of the nearness of this date, 
the Trusteeship Council has a special duty to think 
realistically. 

Although the problem does not involve the set- 
ting of a date for independence, it does concern 
the rate of progress best suited to the Somali 
people. The customs of generations cannot be 
altered overnight. To ask the Somalis to make 
drastic changes in their way of life at a pace faster 
than they can accept would retard their progress 
toward real freedom. 

The United States, for its part, wants for every- 
one the kind of independence which will endure, 
and we want them to have it with the least possible 
delay. Our delegation, for example, would like 
independence for the Somalis tomorrow, if they 
could sustain it. But unfortunately the present- 
day world is full of powerful, freedom-destroying 
forces which stand ready at all times to subvert 
new nations at first sign of instability. If this is 


*Made by Mason Sears, U.S. representative in the 
Council, on June 11. 
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to be prevented, we think the Somalis are goir 
to need and will be glad to have administrati 
and economic assistance for some time after 194 

In this connection my delegation was much i 
pressed by the Somali leaders of the Territori 
Council who appeared before us a few days ag 
Abdulla Osman and Mohammed Hussen are tol 
congratulated for the responsible and constructi 
spirit of their statements. Their long-range vie 
about the future needs of their country were 
ceived with real respect. 

In the meantime my delegation believes # 
Italian administrators with the cooperation of 
Somali leaders are incorporating progressi 
measures into the territorial system as fast 
circumstances will permit. In our judgment th 
should be commended for their efforts. 

In conclusion we have only one more thing t 
say. In order to prevent border violence, y 
earnestly hope the Ethiopian Government wil 
ameees as soon as possible the Ethiopian membe 
of the joint committee to study the boundary dis 
pute between their country and Somaliland. 

And for myself, Mr. President, let me say tha 
I am looking forward with great pleasure to visi 
ing Somaliland this coming autumn. 





STATEMENT ON NAURU? 
U.S./U.N. press release 1922 dated June 17 


The Trust Territory of Nauru is by far the 
smallest of the 11 trust territories under the super: 
vision of the United Nations. This does not meat 
that the advancement of its people toward the 
goals of the trusteeship system is of any less con 
cern to the United Nations than that of other 
territories. At the same time, the fact that we ar 
dealing with a single small island, measured in 
acres rather than miles, with an indigenous pop 
ulation of only 1,745 people, makes it quite obvious 
that the advancement of the Nauruans cannot be 
expected to parallel in all regards that of the 
larger trust territories, particularly those that can 
properly aspire to independence. 

Although small, Nauru is proportionately rich 
It has one valuable natural resource, its phosphate 
deposits. Ifa million tons a year of phosphate are 
extracted, which is approximately the current rate, 
this resource will last another 65 to 70 years. 

This raises the difficult problem of planning 
for the future of the Nauruans when the deposits 
are exhausted. It is encouraging to note that the 
administering authority has begun to plan for this 
day and that its officials have begun consulting 
with Nauruans on this matter. My delegation 
feels that Australia will not relax its efforts to 


develop, with the cooperation and support of the 


? Made by Curtis Strong, member of the U.S. delegation, 
on June 17. 
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auruans, a detailed plan, or perhaps alternative 
plans. As the Visiting Mission pointed out, it is 
jificult to imagine at this stage any plan which 
would permit the entire Nauru population to re- 
main in the territory after the deposits are ex- 
hausted. However, even such a possibility may 
emerge with continued advances in scientific 
pnowledge during the next half-century. It might 
become possible for science to develop satisfactory 
means of livelihood for some of the Nauruans who 
might wish to remain on their island. On this 
S ti complex matter, we have no concrete recommenda- 
»f thi tion, except to urge that the administering author- 
Ssimg ity continue to develop plans in the closest con- 
st asultation with the inhabitants. However, we feel 
, the that it should carry on an active program of ex- 

planation and persuasion in order to make clear 
ng tito the Nauruans that the early development of 
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concrete plans is an act of foresight rather than 
any pressure on them to leave their homes in the 
future. We hope, too, that the administering au- 
thority will give further consideration to the views 
of the Visiting Mission with regard to the estab- 
lishment of a capital fund for settlement. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President, my delegation feels 
sure that, despite the small number of Nauruans, 
the administering authority will pursue vigorously 
its policy of training Nauruans for an even greater 
role in the conduct of their own affairs in the 
political field, as well as in the economic, social, 
and educational fields. With this kind of effort, 
Nauru could become an outstanding demonstration 
of an administering ae and the United Na- 
tions working together to help an island people 
adapt their traditional way of life to modern 
conditions. 


visit!’ Recommendations Relating to Mutual Security Program 


Message of the President to the Congress * 


Per} I herewith transmit recommendations relating 
the tothe mutual security program which, I am deeply 
convinced, are essential to the efforts of the United 
ther States in the fields of international relations and 
§ national defense. These recommendations are the 
{NS outgrowth of painstaking analyses of present mu- 
tual security programs, recent world developments 
OF and alternative methods of protecting the nation’s 
t be interests. : : 
the Our mutual security program is based upon the 
sound premise that there can be no safety for any 
Calls of us except in cooperative efforts to build and 
sustain the strength of all free peoples. Above 
all else communist strategy seeks to divide, to 
isolate, to weaken. The mutual security program 
ate, is an important means by which to counter this 
strategy. It helps us to bolster strength in remote 
areas which are, nevertheless, vital to our own se- 
sits curity. It is mutually advantageous to our own 
the™ ‘conomy and to the economies of the countries to 
hist Which we give assistance. It meets the communist 
ing, Menace at the front line with practical and effec- 
ion! “ve measures. It serves the ultimate purpose of 
to Our foreign policy by expanding the area of hope 
the? 2nd freedom, and thus it helps to secure the foun- 
dations of a free and peaceful world. 





*H. Doc. 449, 83d Cong., 2d sess. ; transmitted June 23. 
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For the new program I urge that the Congress 
authorize new appropriations to the President in 
the amount of approximately $3,500,000,000. This 
amounts to approximately a 40% reduction in two 
years. Further reductions in the authorized pro- 
gram at this time, in view of the continuing threat 
to our national safety, would be unjustified and 
unsafe. Because the new program is in large 
measure a continuation of existing programs, its 
success requires reauthorization for expenditure 
of funds that are still unexpended. 

Measured in terms of functions, about $2,748.4 
million of the $3.5 billion of new appropriation 
authority, or 79%, is for programs essentially of 
a military nature. Of this amount, $1,580 million 
is for Mutual Defense Assistance (principally 
military end-items and training) ; $945 million is 
for Direct Forces Support (primarily for sup- 
plies and equipment for forces in Southeast Asia 
and the western Pacific) ; and $223.4 million is for 
Mutual Defense Support (principally to sustain 
abnormally large but essential military p 
in certain countries). The remainder consists of 
$241.3 million for programs in Korea, $256.4 mil- 
lion for Development Assistance (largely in the 
Near East and South Asia), $131.6 million for 
Technical Cooperation, and $70.5 million for 
other programs, including contributions to vol- 
untary programs of the United Nations. 
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Dividing the $3.5 billion into areas, approx- 
imately $900 million is for Europe, $570 million 
for the Near East, Africa and South Asia, $1,770 
million for the Far East and the Pacific, and $47 
million for Latin America. Some $165 million is 
requested for non-regional programs. 

Today the continued ruthless drive of communist 
imperialists for world domination places an 
especially high premium on our maintenance of 
close relations with friendly nations. We must 
provide military assistance to some nations, 
especially to those of strategic military significance 
which are willing to join in the common defense 
effort. A major part both of the nearly $5 billions 
of expenditures in the current fiscal year and the 
appropriations authorization requested for the 
coming year is for programs of a military nature. 
These amounts are, indeed, substantial. But a 
common defense system evolved in concert with 
allies is far less expensive to our people and far 
more effective for the free world than a defense 
structure erected only on our soil, consisting only 
of our forces. Such amounts, moreover, are 
minuscule compared to the cost of global war 
which these programs help to prevent. 

Recent events in Southeast Asia have created 
grave uncertainty. The security of that region 
and the interests of the United States and its allies 
there are clearly endangered. It is, therefore, 
critically important that the Congress authorize 
the appropriation of funds needed to provide mili- 
tary and other assistance to this area and that au- 
thority be granted to adjust the use of these funds 


to rapidly changing conditions. 

I also recommend continuance of limited au- 
thority to transfer, for use in another geographic 
area or for a different purpose, funds appropriated 


for one geographic area or purpose. Other forms 
of flexibility which proved their value during the 
past year should also be continued. The United 
States must be in a position to employ these pro- 
grams with the utmost speed and precision to ac- 
complish our goals under the swiftly-shifting 
circumstances of the world. 

Our country’s participation in Technical Co- 
operation programs must be vigorously advanced. 
Certain fundamentals are essential to their success. 
First, they should provide experts and know-how 
rather than large amounts of funds or goods, al- 
though they should not be allowed to fail due to 
lack of necessary teaching and demonstration 
equipment. Second, they should be tightly ad- 
justed to the needs of the host countries. Third, 
they should be so administered as to reach as 
many people as possible helping them raise their 
own standards of living and solve their own prob- 
lems. Technical Cooperation programs now be- 
fore the Congress are based on these fundamentals. 
These programs are our most effective counter- 
measure to Soviet propaganda and the best method 
by which to create the political and social stability 
essential to lasting peace. 
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Three months ago I advised the Congress th 
economic assistance on a grant basis should 
terminated as swiftly as our national inter 
would allow. This concept underlies the cae. & 
programs. In Europe economic assistance  olitica 
recommended only for a few local programs @ Hevi 
especial importance. As rapidly as feasible ; : 
our relationships with other countries, these p 
grams are being supplanted by more durable w 
dertakings in the field of mutually profitabjggbut sur 

rivate investment and trade. As such trade anggeontest 
investment expands, the need for grant assistanggnot ab: 
will further diminish. But this expansion takegstead, : 
time and effort. This requires that in strategi§and po: 
cally located, underdeveloped areas of the wo i This 
some grant assistance must be continued for alt is on 
additional period of time. Such assistance is alsiicostly 1 
needed for certain countries which lack the ecu ective: 
nomic capacity to establish and equip militari { the 
forces needed for the common defense. anit 

Notwithstanding the continuing need for su¢ oe weal 
grants, we must strive constantly toward relatiog’ 
ships with our friends which are more satisfactory 
both to them and to us, than grant assistance 
This legislation should, therefore, reserve fo 
loans not less than $100 million of the fiscal yea} THe 
1955 funds. Such loans would be made wher Ju 
there is reasonable chance of repayment in dollar 
or in local currencies, and should be extended i 
a manner that would not substantially impair: 
country’s capacity to borrow from private bank 
ing sources, the International Bank for Recon. 
struction and Development, or the Export-Impor 
Bank. This is a vital step toward the gene rre 
replacement of grant economic assistance. W 
shall achieve this goal as quickly as world condi 
tions and our national welfare permit. 

In the administration of the mutual security§Report 
program, agricultural surpluses will be used t Int 
strengthen the economies of friendly countrie — 
and to contribute in other ways to the accomplishiip. amir 
ment of our foreign policy objectives. We shal tre 
also attempt to use other products of our farmg 8.) 
and the output of our industries whenever thei “se ~ 
use is consistent with the essential objectives of 195 
the program, after taking into account such facgCommu 
tors as availability, price and quality. In the + 
conduct of these and other mutual security pro@Reorga 
grams a Foreign Operations Administration per Pre 
forms a necessary function and should be com ~s 
tinued. 29, 

The United States has chosen carefully from eorga 
among many alternatives in order to chart 4 “ 
sound course in the world. of 

We have chosen to build defenses with our allieg _ 38: 
rather than go it alone, because we are convinced we 
that this course is more effective and less costly. Bcompt: 

We have chosen to help develop and expand Re 
world markets, because we believe that this cours — 
will strengthen the economies of all free nation§§ — {¢, 
including our own. 


ve shal 
he gig: 
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We have chosen to exchange technical know!l- 
edge and ideas with our friends, because we be- 
ieve that course will go far toward countering 
he effects of communist propaganda, while at the 
same time promoting peace through improved 
political and economic stability. 

' Having embarked upon these courses of action, 
ve shall follow them through. We did not choose 
he gigantic struggle now endangering the world, 
ut surely this is clear: During periods when the 
ontest is hardest, we must not falter, we must 

not abandon programs of positive action. In- 

stead, at such a time, we must intensify sensible 
nd positive action. 

This program of mutual security is such action; 
it is one of our most effective, most practical, least 
ostly methods of achieving our international ob- 
jectives in this age of peril. 

I therefore strongly urge enactment of mutual 
ecurity legislation along the lines I have herein 
generally outlined. 


Dwieut D. E1sENHOWER 


Tue Wuire House, 
June 23, 1954. 


urrent Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 2d Session 


Report on Operations of Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank in Latin American Countries. 
Report to accompany S. Con. Res. 74. 8S. Rept. 1221, 
Apr. 21, 1954. 2 pp. 

Examination and Review of the Administration of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. Report to accompany 
S. Res. 227. S. Rept. 1237, Apr. 22, 1954. 2 pp. 

Biennial Inspection of Hulls and Boilers of Cargo Vessels. 
Report to accompany S. 2818. S. Rept. 1272, Apr. 29, 
1954. 10 pp. 


Communist Action Derogatory to the Rights of Free Men. 


Jletin 


Report to accompany S. Con. Res. 58, as amended. 
S. Rept. 1273, Apr. 29, 1954. 3 pp. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1954. Message from the 
President Transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1954, Relating to the Establishment of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission. H. Doe. 381, Apr. 
29, 1954. 5 pp. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1954. Message from the 
President Transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1954, Relating to the Liquidation of Certain Affairs 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. H. Doc. 
382, Apr. 29, 1954. 4 pp. 

1953 Annual Report, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. H. Doc. 261, Nov. 16, 1953. 96 pp. 

Comptroller General of the United States, 1953 Annual 
Report. H. Doc. 263. VIII, 124 pp. 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
th. Year 1951. Vol. II, Writings on American His- 
tory, 1949. H. Doc. 267, Vol. II. XI, 686 pp. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Italy—1954. Pub. 5426. European and British Common- 
wealth Series 46. 16 pp. 15¢. 


A background summary of the basic problems, political 
history and situation, and government reforms in Italy 
to date, with map. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Pub. 5135. 58 pp. 20¢. 


Fourth protocol of rectifications to the agreement of Oc- 
tober 30, 1947 between the United States and Other Gov- 
ernments—Signed at Geneva Apr. 3, 1950. 


TIAS 2880. Pub. 


TIAS 2747. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Income. 
5851. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States and Australia— 
Signed at Washington May 14, 1953. 


United States Air Force Mission to Haiti. TIAS 2807. 
Pub. 5213. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti, extend- 
ing agreement of January 4, 1949. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington Jan. 28 and Mar. 2, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation. TIAS 2811. Pub. 5226. 


3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Pakistan, sup- 
plementing agreement of February 9, 1951, as supple- 
mented—Signed at Karachi Mar. 27, 1953. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Pub. 5251. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Second protocol of supplementary concessions (Austria 
and Federal Republic of Germany—Dated at Innsbruck 
Nov. 22, 1952. 


TIAS 2831. 


Economic Aid to Spain. TIAS 2851. 


15¢. 


Pub. 5302. 25 pp. 


Agreement, with annex containing interpretative notes, 
between the United States and Spain—Signd a Madrid 
Sept. 26, 1953. 


Consular Offices 


The Department of State announced on June 21 (press 
release 333) that the consulate at Tananarive, Madagas- 
car, is in the process of closing and will cease to perform 
consular services as of the close of business July 1, 1954. 
Consular activities formerly performed at Tananarive 
are to be carried out on an ad hoc basis by nearby con- 
sulates, primarily Lourenco Marques. 

The consulate at Tananarive will be officially closed 
about August 31, 1954. The exact date will be announced 
later. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Commodities— Wheat 


Agreement revising and renewing the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1949 (TIAS 1957). Dated at Washington 
April 13, 1953. Entered into force July 15, 1953. TIAS 


2799. 
Ratification deposited: France, June 8, 1954. 


Japan—Status of United Nations Forces 


Agreement regarding the status of the United Nations 
forces in Japan. Signed at Tokyo February 19, 1954. 
Entered into force: June 11, 1954 for Japan, the United 

States of America acting as the Unified Command, 
Australia, Canada, France, Italy, New Zealand, Phil- 
ippines, and the United Kingdom. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 
the poppy plant, the production of, international and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New 
York June 23, 1953." 

Ratification deposited: China, May 25, 1954. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on continued application of schedules to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (TIAS 1700). 
Done at Geneva October 24, 1953. Entered into force 
October 24, 1953. TIAS 2886. 





*Not in force. 











Declaration deposited (recognizing signature as } 

ing): Germany, June 15, 1954. 

International convention to facilitate the importation 
commercial samples and advertising material. D 
at Geneva November 7, 1952.” 

Accession deposited: Finland, May 27, 1954. 
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BILATERAL 
Chile 


Agreement extending the provisional agreement of Aj 
9, 1949 (TIAS 2178), as extended, providing cust 
concessions by Chile on certain automobiles. Effe¢ 
by exchange of notes at Santiago April 26 and May 
1954. Entered into force May 10, 1954. 
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Germany 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and consular rig 
Signed at Washington December 8, 1923. TS 725. 
Article VI inoperative: June 2, 1954 (notification gi 
by the United States June 2, 1953). 


uatemala 
Coun 
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Consular convention. Signed at Dublin May 1, 1 

Ratifications exchanged May 13, 1954. 
Entered into force: June 12, 1954. 
Proclaimed by the President: June 12, 1954. 

Supplementary protocol to the consular convention 
May 1, 1950. Signed at Dublin March 3, 1952. Ratigpaternatic 
cations exchanged May 13, 1954. 8. Dele; 
Entered into force: June 12, 1954. ibya 
Proclaimed by the President: June 12, 1954. conomic 


ift of W 

Japan etters of 
Agreement for the loan of United States naval vessels ~— me 
Japan. Signed at Tokyo May 14, 1954. ae 
Entered into force: June 5, 1954. liddle ~ 
and | 

Surinam utual Se 
French Ft 


Agreement for a cooperative program of economic @Recommer 
velopment pursuant to the general agreement for tech (Bise 
cal cooperation with the Netherlands of January Bioyjct vo 


1954. Signed at Paramaribo April 29, 1954. Ente s_pnini; 
into force April 29, 1954. (Dull 
ear East. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 21-27 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to June 21 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 328 
and 329 of June 18 and 332 of June 19. 


No. Date Subject 
333 6/21 Consulate at Tananarive 
*334 6/21 Educational exchange 
835 6/21 German postal savings 
7336 6/21 Foreign Relations volume 
337 6/22 Libyan credentials (rewrite) 
338 6/22 Delegation to ECOSOC 
339 6/23 Delegation on public education 
340 6/23 Employee loyalty 
341 6/23 U.S.-Philippine Council 
4342 6/23 Assistant Secretary Carpenter 
*343 6/23 Gabriel L. Dennis death 
*344 6/23 Raymond D. Muir death 
345 6/23 German sovereignty 
346 6/24 Murphy: The uncommitted world 
*347 6/24 Mills nomination 
*348 6/25 Educational exchange 
349 6/25 Wheat for Libya 
*350 6/25 Educational exchange 
351 6/26 Note to OAS re Guatemala 
7352 6/26 U.S. note re Soviet tanker 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States ... 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1937, Volume Il, The British Commonwealth, 


Europe, Near East and Africa 


Prominent among the subjects treated in this volume are the 
efforts of the Department of State to promote more liberal 
trade policies by discussions looking to the conclusion of recip- 
rocal trade agreements and representations against discrimi- 
nating practices damaging to American commerce. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull conceived his trade agreements program 
not merely as a means for promoting American business but as 
one important instrument that would help maintain interna- 
tional peace. 

A number of issues tended to strain relations with the Nazi 
Government of Germany in 1937. Persecution of the Jews 
continued with additional restrictive measures being applied. 
Trade relations were unsatisfactory. The German Govern- 
ment made representations against derogatory remarks by 
Mayor La Guardia of New York about Hitler. 

Among many matters of diplomatic concern in the Near East 
recorded in this volume were the Montreux Conference for the 
abolition of capitulations in Egypt, the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular representatives from Ethiopia 
which was under Italian occupation, the grant of an oil con- 
cession by the Iranian Government to the Amiranian Oil Com- 
pany, proposed abolition of capitulatory rights of the United 
States in the French Zone of Morocco, and interest of the 
United States in British proposals for the partition of Pales- 
tine between Arabs and Jews. 

Copies of this volume may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for $4.25 each. 


Please send me -.-.-......---- copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1937, Volume II, The British Commonwealth, Europe, Near East 
and Africa. 
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